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If  f  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  <^f  telling  unbiassed  truths  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— ^neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  the^  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  onyhorfe##.— D*  Fox. 
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REALISING  THE  COST. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  have  out  the  aching  tooth ;  but 
one  must  expect  the  process  of  extraction  to  be  painful. 
The  country  has  removed'  Mr  Gladstone  from  office 
because  it  found  him  irksome  in  many  respects.  The 
Tories  hated  him  because  he  prophesied  evil  of  them, 
and  used  them  despitefully.  The  Radicals  repudiated 
him  because  he  insisted  on  saying  that  two  and  two 
were  five.  Of  those  who  deserve  to  be  called  neither 
Tory  nor  Radical — those  epicene  gentry  who  measnre 
every  politician  by  the  eflTect  which  his  acts  produce  on 
their  breeches  pockets — the  greater  number  have  for 
the  nonce  entitled  themselves  Tory.  Thus  reinforced, 
and  being  also  materially  assisted  by  the  independent 
course  ot  the  Radicals,  who  have  either  run  their  own 
candidates  or  entirely  abstained  from  voting,  Mr  Disraeli 
and  his  friends,  to  their  unutterable  delight,  find  them¬ 
selves  in  an  unwonted  majority.  The  result  is  one  for 
which  we  were  prepared,  and  to  which  we  very  delibe¬ 
rately  contributed ;  but  whilst  the  operation  is  still  pro¬ 
ceeding  we  freely  confess  that  it  is  painful.  It  would  be 
foolish  to  be  thin-skinned  under  the  infliction  of  such 
Tory  reprisals  as  are  made  in  the  first  intoxication  of 
success.  It  is  natural  that  Liberals  should  now  be 
soundly  lectured  for  their  sins.  It  was  to  be  expected 
that  those  of  our  contemporaries  who  had  forgotten 
what  it  was  to  be  on  the  winning  side  should  raise  the 
whoop  of  victory,  and  flourish  the  tomahawk  in  our 
faces.  The  boy  who  has  long  been  elbowed  from  the  fire 
is  sure  to  elbow  others  when  he  gets  the  chance.  We 
can  not  only  understand  but  even  aflbrd  to  laugh  at  the 
puerility  which  translates  the  deposition  of  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone  into  a  “revindication”  of  Tory  principles.  When 
the  duke  in  the  play  leaves  his  fool  to  represent  him  in 
his  absence,  we  appreciate  the  efibrts  of  the  latter  to 
maintain  a  dignity  commensurate  with  his  position ;  and 
^fss  ready  to  appreciate  the  ingenuity  with 
wmch  certain  Tories  conceal  the  fact  that  their  majority 
IS  fictitious,  and  that  they  are  in  effect  only  the  catspaw 
of  the  Radicals.  It  is  positively  amusing  to  note  how 
©less  thoughtful  part  of  the  public  accept  in  perfect 
ffie  fiction  of  a  Tory  reaction — in  the  sense, 
that  is,  of  genuine  Liberals  converting  themselves  into 
Tories.  Because  Mr  Gladstone  bites  the  dust 
““because  many  of  his  previous  supporters  withhold 
their  support — because  Tory  colonels  and  distillers  are 
substituted  for  former  Liberal  representatives,  it  is 
Msumed  as  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  England  has 
ad  enough  of  Libemlism.  “  Heroic  legislation  ”  is  held 
^  have  been  emphatically  condemned,  and  we  are  told 
With  the  most  provoking  candour  that  the  country  has 
Riven  its  confidence  to  the  Tories.  The  signs  of  the 
imes,  the  lessons  of  history,  the  plain  facts  of  the  elec- 
lons,  are  all  overlooked.  The  law  of  action  and  reac- 
•on,  as  regular  in  the  body  politic  as  the  ebb  and  flow 
veins,  is  ignored  as  though  it  bad  never  been 
established.  Whereas  no  one  who  is  not  wilfully  blind 
or  inconceivably  ignorant  can  fail  to  admit  that  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  “  heroic  legislation  ”  is  as  the  progress  of  fate, 


and  that  the  rise  of  the  English  democracy  is  as  the 
inevitable  rising  of  the  tide. 

There  is,  indeed,  this  great  distinction  between  the 
repudiation  of  effete  Liberalism  in  1874  and  such  pre¬ 
vious  repudiations  as  that  which  in  1841  substituted  Sir 
Robert  Peel  for  Lord  Melbourne.  Our  fathers  had 
confidence  in  Sir  Robert  Peel,  but  wo  have  no  confidence 
in  Mr  Disraeli.  And  again,  the  Radicals  of  the  last 
generation  felt  that  even  a  Tory  was  more  likely  to  give 
them  what  they  wanted  than  Lord  Melbourne  was  :  but 
we  expect  nothing  from  a  Tory.  Bright,  Cobden, 
Thompson,  the  Intransigentes  of  thirty-three  years  ago, 
helped  to  get  rid  of  the  Liberal  Premier  because  they 
knew  that  he  would  never  serve  their  turn.  We  have 
contributed  to  Mr  Gladstone’s  defeat  rather  because  we 
hope  good  things  from  him,  and  because  we  know  that 
Opposition  will  restore  his  tone.  In  the  heat  of  conflict 
one  cannot  be  over  nice ;  and  to  play  the  part  of  Ishmael 
is  not  particularly,  or  always,  congenial.  It  will  be  infi¬ 
nitely  more  pleasant  to  aid  and  back  the  champion  of 
future  progress  than  it  is  to  set  our  faces  against  a 
leader  who,  with  all  his  compromises,  has  carried  the. 
grandest  reforms  of  the  century.  And  we  are  willing 
to  admit  that,  in  substituting  the  cat’s  paw  for  our  own 
right  hand,  we  do  not  escape  the  scorching  of  the  fire. 
Tt  is  painful  enough  to  see  tbo  public  press  inundated 
with  the  wearisome  vapidities  and  “reviodications  ’  of 
Toryism ;  but  it  is  still  more  painful  to  contemplate  a 
year  or  two  of  such  philistinism  as  that  of  which  Mr 
Disraeli  gave  ns  a  sample  on  Tuesday  night. ^  When  he 
who  has  failed  at  legislation  began  to  criticise  the  laws 
of  his  predecessors,  his  Boeotian  audience  applauded  him 
to  the  echo.  When  he  took  exception  to  “  that  measnre 
of  terminating  nomination  days,”  they  crowed  as  they 
would  have  done  if  he  had  dar^  to  blame  the  Licensing 
Act  or  the  Education  Act.  When  he  praised  the  existing 
relations  between  employer  and  employed ;  when  he  wel¬ 
comed  the  election  of  Messrs  Macdonald  and  Burt,  and 
rejoiced  in  the  rejection  of  “  all  the  sham  working-men  s 
candidates,  all  the  trading  demagogues  who  have  been 
pandering  to  the  passions  of  the  people  for  many  years; 
when  he  trotted  out  the  inevitable  “  Conservative  work¬ 
ing  man,”  and  solemnly  cursed  the  “ English  Jacobin; 
when  he  took  credit  for  his  own  Reform  Bill  as  the 
canse  of  his  present  spurious  success ;  when  he  made 
capital  out  of  the  unfortunate  Indian  famine,  presuming 
to  patronise  the  officials  who  have  been  steadily  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  emergency  ;  when  he  launched  his  pitiful 
shaft  against  the  wise  and  politic  “  labour  test;  ”  when 
he  hinted  at  the  monstrous  idea  of  bestowing  an  elee¬ 
mosynary  million  upon  a  country  whoso  own  resources 
are  ample  for  its  needs ;  when  he  laughed  his  stale  laugh 
at  the  Irish  legislation ;  when  he  said  that  the  tranquil¬ 
lity  of  Ireland  was  due  to  coercion,  and  supported 
himself  against  contradiction  by  saying  that  the 
existence  of  a  coercive  law  established  the  fact  of  its 
producing  such  a  result ;  when  he  reiterated  his  charges 
of  “  violence  and  spoliation,”  and  spoke  of  a  country 
“debauched  by  legislation,”  and  “the  public  conscience 
in  Ireland  deteriorated  by  legislation ;  ”  when,  finally,  he 
gloried  in  his  position  as  the  puppet  of  the  Denomina- 
tionalists, — we  say  that  in  all  this  rodomontade,  in  all 
this  philistinism  and  chauvinism,  in  all  this  petty  insul- 
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been  harassed  ”  by  Licensing  Bills,  and]  Adulteration 
Bills,  and  Mines  Regulation  Bills,  by  labourers’  strikes, 
and  co-operation,  and  administrative  retrenchment,  and 
the  vigilance  of  income-tax  assessors.  They  cared  not 
to  inquire  whether  the  Ministry,  and  still  less  whether 
Liberalism,’ was  responsible  for  this.  They  were  dis¬ 
affected  with  the  present  state  of  things;  and,  the 
Liberal  party  having  been  disintegrated  by  the  absurd 
and  unstatesmanlike  conduct  of  the  Government,  this 
disaffection  has  resulted  in  a  majority  of  nearly  fifty  for 
the  Tory  party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr  Disraeli 
will  meet  Parliament  with  a  far  more  compact  body  of 
“  thick-and-thin  ”  supporters  than  Mr  Gladstone  could 
boast  of  in  1868.  He  will  be  all-powerful  in  the  Lower 
House,  as  he,  or  the  party  he  leads,  has  long  been  in 
the  Upper  one.  For  the  next  three  or  four  years  the 
interests  of  the  British  Empire,  intimately  linked  as 
those  interests  are  with  those  of  the  whole  human  race, 
are  in  his-  hands.  Mr  Disraeli  is  virtually  dictator  of 
England,  his  power  being  only  limited  by  the  infinence 
within  his  own  party  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  clerical 
allies. 

Mr  Disraeli  having  this  power,  the  most  interesting 
question  of  the  present  moment  is — What  will  he  do 
with  it  ?  The  situation,  notwithstanding  its  seriousness, 
is  irresistibly  comical.  We  can  fancy  the  sardonic  smile 
with  which  the  Right  Honourable  Benjamin  will 
trraciously  distribute  the  surplus  of  five  millions  which 


tation  of  triumph,  he  was  simply  pandering  to  the 
ignorance  of  his  hearers,  and  paying  in  advance  the 

Erioe  of  his  success.  We  have  helped  to  put  Mr 
Disraeli  into  office,  and  we  are  beginning  to  realise  the 
cost. 

It  cannot  but  be  extremely  well  with  the  country  that 
it  should  find  itself,  as  at  the  present  moment,  in  the 
midst  of  a  somewhat  discreditable  crisis,  produced  by  the 
very  causes  which  have  stood  in  the  way  of  all  genuine 
progress,  and  calculated  as  it  is  to  remove  those  obstacles 
firom  our  path.  It  is  well  that  we  should  realise  the 
cost  of  deposing  Mr  Gladstone  from  office  and  substi¬ 
tuting  Mr  Disraeli  in  his  place.  The  insults  of  a  bitter 
election  speech  are  not  one  tithe  of  what  the  nation  will 
have  to  suffer  from  the  brief  spell  of  Conservative 
Government.  If  we  can  get  off  at  the  expense  of  a  few 
millions  of  money,  a  few  riots  amongst  the  artisans  and 
labourers,  a  few  departures  from  straightforward  legisla¬ 
tive  policy,  a  few  high-handed  strainings  of  the  executive 
power,  a  few  aggravations  of  popular  discontent,  we 
may  count  ourselves  happy  men.  We  have  applied  a 
desperate  remedy  to  a  desperate  disease,  and  so  far  as  in 
us  lies  we  will  not  be  the  first  to  flinch.  Let  Mr 
Disraeli  chuck  our  surplus  into  the  Thames,  let  him  rob 
poor  Peter  to  pay  rich  Paul,  let  him  gild  the  counter  of 
every  gin-palace,  let  him  pamper  the  Church  to  the  top 
of  its  bent,  let  him  increase  the  expenditure  to  five-and- 
seventy  millions, — we  will  endure  it  all  without  a  mur¬ 
mur  so  long  as  we  may  indulge  the  belief  that,  in  a  couple 
of  years  at  the  outside,  we  shall  have  Gladstone  and 
Bright  in  office  again,  with  such  men  as  Fawcett  and  I 
Dilke  and  Mundella  by  their  side,  and  with  such  a 
policy  to  sustain  them  as  that  which  righted  the  wrongs 
of  Ireland.  If  we  had  not  this  faith  to  encourage  ns  we 
should  never  be  able  to  persevere  in  the  cause  to  which 
we  are  committed.  The  one  great  object  which  we  have 
kept  before  us  has  been  to  readjust  the  balance  of  parties. 
The  parties  of  yesterday  were  the  creation  of  fifty  years 
back.  The  parties  of  to-morrow  will  be  such  as  are 
suggested  and  necessitated  by  the  times  in  which  we 
live.  Whig  and  Tory  are  henceforth  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  identical.  They  have  a  common  cause,  and  we 
must  compel  them  to  make  a  common  profession.  They 
may  conserve  and  conserve  and  conserve;  but  we  will 
reform  and  reform  and  reform.  They  may  fight  for 
privilege  and  class  and  monopoly ;  but  we  will  fight  for 
justice  and  brotherhood  and  equality.  They  shall  pride 
themselves  on  being  the  plutocracy ;  but  we  will  pride 
ourselves  on  being  the  democracy.  And  let  their  boast 
in  the  present  be  never  so  triumphant,  our  boast  in  the 
future  shall  be  that  we  have  fought  our  way  uphill,  and 
inch  by  inch,  until  victory  has  been  snatched  out  of  the 
abysses  of  defeat. 


WHAT  WILL  HE  DO  WITH  IT  ? 

When  Mr  Gladstone  suddenly  let  drop  the  curtain, 
and,  coming  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  declared  that  the 
manifestations  of  disapproval  from  different  parts  of  the 
house  induced  him  to  decline  continuing  the  perform¬ 
ances  without  first  making  an  appeal  to  the  sympathies 
of  his  audience,  our  feeling — the  feeling,  as  we  believe, 
of  most  earnest  Liberals — was  one  of  relief.  The 
situation  was  fast  becoming  unbearable.  Ministers 
were  engaged  either  in  parading  their  differences  of 
opinion,  or  in  poking  fun  at  the  vanguard  of  their  own 
army  for  the  delectation  of  their  opponents.  To  under¬ 
stand  what  official  Liberalism  meant  was  an  enigma 
which  no  political  (Edipus  could  solve.  Even  John 
Bright  was  obliged  to  Income  historical  in  order  to 
avoid  ^ding  to  the  confusion.  Can  it  be  wondered  at 
that  Liberals  began  to  be  sick  of  a  perpetual  threading 
of  the  Ministerial  maze,  and  were  disposed  to  say.  Let 
the  worst  come,  but  let  this  absurd  and  disreputable 
state  of  confusion  bo  ended. 

The  worst  has  come.  Mr  Gladstone  made  a  tremend¬ 
ous  bid  for  bourgeois  support,  and  has  failed.  Not  even 
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of  plandering  the  British  people.  Everything  points  to 
Local  Government  and  Taxation  as  the  battle-field  of 
the  immediate  future.  The  question  is  a  very  intricate 
one,  the  jungle  of  historical  details  through  which  any 
one  must  pass  who  w'ould  reach  practical  legislation 
being  such  as,  perhaps,  no  financier  of  our  time  except 
Mr  Gladstone  would  be  competent  to  deal  with.  Very 
little  is  known,  except  by  those  professors  whom  Mr 
Disraeli  naturally  dislikes,  about  the  incidence  of  Local 
Taxation.  To  the  economically  uneducated  it  looks  very 
much  like  a  self-evident  proposition  that  if  rates  are 
lowered  those  who  pay  the  rates  gain ;  whereas  it  is 
true — with  few  exceptions — that  the  whole  amount  of 
rates  and  rent  is  really  rent,  and  what  is  not  paid  to  the 
tax-collector  will  be  paid  to  the  landlord.  The  record  of 
Mr  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  is  by  no  means  clear 
on  this  question.  It  was  their  duty  to  refuse  the  gift  of 
a  single  farthing  of  public  money  to  the  landlords,  and 
stand  or  fall  by  this  decision.  Instead  of  this  they 
endeavoured  to  make  a  bargain  with  the  landowners  in 
which  the  question  of  principle  was  lost  sight  of.  The 
Tories,  however,  utterly  repudiate  the  principle.  Their 
groans  over  the  grievances  of  “  property  ”  and  “  land  ** 
have  been  of  late  both  loud  and  frequent.  Now  they 
have  literally  a  golden  opportunity  of  redressing  those 
dishonest  grievances,  and  Mr  Disraeli  has  given  notice 
that  he  is  going  to  attempt  it.  It  is  very  likely  he  may 
also  try  to  buy  the  support  of  Cardinal  Cullen  and  his 
friends  by  some  covert  system  of  general  sectarian 
endowment  in  Ireland.  The  Ultramontanes  are  the 
natural  allies  of  the  Tory  party.  When  the  Irish  Church 
was  disestablished,  and  thus  the  last  remnant  of  injustice 
to  Homan  Catholics  was  removed,  the  alliance  between 
them  and  the  Liberals  naturally  ended. 

We  hope  that  Mr  Gladstone  will  clearly  see  these 
issues.  We  utterly  deny  that  at  present  there  is  any¬ 
thing  which  can  properly  be  called  Conservative  reaction, 
and  whether  such  reactiou  now  takes  place  depends  on 
the  sagacity  and  earnestness  of  the  Liberal  chiefs.  The 
present  temper  of  the  constituencies  is  not  likely  to  last 
long.  The  petty  shopocracy  which  has  ^ven  the  reins  of 
power  to  the  Tories  indulges  hopes  which  no  Government 
can  possibly  satisfy.  Mr  Gladstone’s  financial  programme, 
if  good  for  nothing  else,  will  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  his 
successor.  The  Liberals  will  have  an  uphill  battle  to 
fight ;  but,  if  their  leaders  know  their  business  as  states¬ 
men,  they  need  not  despair  of  success  at  an  early  day. 
They  have  the  advantage  of  a  just  cause,  and  have  nine- 
tenths  of  the  intellect  of  the  country  on  their  side. 
During  the  last  three  years  the  natural  leaders  of  Liberal 
opinion  have  been  engaged  in  combating  the  more 
advanced  section  of  their  own  followers.  Now  they  will 
find  better  occupation  in  fighting  the  common  enemy. 
The  worst,  as  we  have  said,  is  come ;  but  it  was  inevi¬ 
table,  and  has  behind  it  a  future  full  of  hope.  The 
darkest  hour,  it  is  said,  is  that  before  the  dawn.  The 
future  is  ours  if  we  like  to  claim  it.  But  we  must  not 
indulge  in  an  optimist  fatalism.  Every  Liberal  must 
work  with  heart  and  soul  to  roll  away  the  reproach 
which  at  present  stains  the  “  mother  of  free  nations.” 
It  would  be  sad,  indeed,  if,  at  a  crisis  like  this  in  the 
world’s  history,  when  the  owls  and  bats  of  obscu¬ 
rantism  are  making  their  last  effort  to  shut  out  from 


progress  destitute  of  much  of  that  electioneering  ma¬ 
chinery  that  grows  out  of  past  contests.  But  a  month 
or  two’s  warning  would  have  made  a  vast  difference  in 
our  position,  and  rendered  several  seats,  which  have 
now  been  forfeited,  absolutely  secure.  No  one,  for 
instance,  can  doubt  but  that  safe  seats  would  have  been 
found  for  Mr  Chamberlain  and  Professor  Fawcett  if  it 
had  pleased  the  late  Cabinet  to  vouchsafe  to  the  country 
a  few  weeks,  instead  of  days,  of  preparation. 

But  the  battle  is  now  over,  the  political  atmosphere 
grows  clearer,  and  it  is  time  to  view  the  present  position 
of  the  advanced  party,  and  to  compare  it  with  that  which 
they  occupied  in  the  Parliament  that  is  now  defunct. 
It  would  be  idle  to  feign  a  sorrow  that  we  cannot  feel 
over  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  the  Whigs,  but  it  is  with 
poignant  regret  that  we  note  how  they  have  dragged 
with  them  in  their  downfall  “  many  a  good  man  and 
true.”  Of  those  who  held  a  place  in  the  late  Parliament 
there  is  special  reason  to  regret  the  defeat  of  the  two 
members  for  Brighton,  of  Jacob  Bright  for  Manchester, 
J.  D.  Lewis  for  Devonport,  J.  H.  Palmer  for  Lincoln, 
and  Walter  Morrison  for  Plymouth  ;  whilst  it  is  specially 
unfortunate  that  others  who  were  equally  warm  friends 
of  progress,  like  Auberon  Herbert  and  Sir  David  Wedder- 
bum,  or  those  two  apostles  of  Nonconformity,  Messrs 
Miall  and  Illingworth,  did  not  even  attempt  to  win  a 
seat.  Our  disappointment,  too,  is  bitter  over  the  lack 
of  success  that  awaited  many  a  man  whom  the  people 
should  not  have  deserted.  Chamberlain,  Thorold  Rogers, 
Maxse,  Lyulph  Stanley,  Labouchere,  Halliday,  Odger, 
and  half  a  score  more  names  at  once  occur  to  us,  who 
would  have  done  honour  to  any  constituency  that  had 
chosen  them.  And  though  this  side  of  the  shield  may 
be  gloomy,  the  other  side  is  far  brighter  and  more  cheer¬ 
ing.  Fresh  blood  and  fresh  energy  have,  after  all,  found 
their  way  into  the  new  Parliament,  and  there  is  every 
prospect  that  there  will  be  more  stirring  among  the  dry 
bones  of  politics  during  the  coming  sessions  than  the 
organs  of  mere  official  Liberalism  seem  willing  to  admit. 
The  gains  of  the  Radical  party  are  twofold.  Firstly, 
they  are  to  be  found  in  the  cases  in  which  constituen¬ 
cies  have  preferred  Radicals  to  Tories ;  and  secondly, 
in  those  more  numerous  instances  in  which  Radies^ 
have  been  preferred  to  Whigs.  From  the  thirty  and  odd 
“  Liberal  gains  ”  we  may  surely  anticipate  some  crumbs 
of  comfort.  Foremost  amongst  these  are  Mr  Macdonald, 
President  of  the  Miners’  Association,  who  takes  the  place 
of  a  crystallised  Tory,  and  Mr  Pennington,  the  new 
member  for  Stockport,  who  has  for  many  years  been  an 
earnest  but  unobtrusive  worker  on  behalf  of  the  Land 
Tenure  Reform  Association  and  other  kindred  societies. 
There  is  promise,  too,  of  considerable  accession  to  the 
advanced  Liberal  party  in  names  but  little  known  to 
the  country  at  large.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  Mr  Clarke, 
who  has  defeated  Colonel  Lindsay  at  Abingdon,  we  have 
a  staunch  upholder  of  the  National  Education  League ; 
and  there  is  but  little  fear  of  the  new  members  for  Fal¬ 
mouth,  Barnstaple,  or  Droitwich  falling  into  the  oom^ 
monplace  groove  of  official  Whiggery. 

The  gain,  however,  to  the  h^dical  party  is  far  more 
marked  when  we  glance  at  the  elections  in  which 
genuine  Liberals  have  been  returned  in  the  place  of 
pinchbeck  imitations.  At  Dundee  Sir  John  Ogilvy  gives 
place  to  Mr  Edward  Jenkins,  at  Kilmarnock  Mr  Bou- 
verie  retires  in  favour  of  Mr  Fortescue  Harrison,  whilst 
at  Morpeth  Sir  George  Grey  makes  way  for  an  earnest, 
thoughtful,  and  intellectual  man,  Thomas  Burt,  the 
choice  of  the  miners,  who  will,  if  we  mistake  not,  prove 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  ranks  of  progress,  irrespective 
of  his  claims  as  a  direct  representative  of  labour. 
Similar  gains,  almost  equally  decisive  in  our  favour, 
have  taken  place  at  Bewdley,  Halifax,  and  Gateshead, 
where  the  constituencies  have  respectively  shaken  off 
Messrs  Anson,  Akroyd,  and  Hutt,  and  have  in  their 
stead  returned  robust  Liberals.  Inverness,  Kirkaldy, 
and  several  of  the  Irish  constituencies  have  also  adopted 
an  equally  vigorous  line  of  action  with  their  late  repre¬ 
sentatives;  in  short,  no  one  had  a  warmer  time  of  it 
during  the  last  ten  days  than  political  trimmers. 

Then,  again,  where  many  of  our  Liberal  contempo- 


RADICAL  GAINS. 

The  lists  of  the  slain  are  now  well-nigh  completed, 
and  we  know  in  its  fulness  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  “  Conservative  reaction.”  The  sudden  dissolution 
found  all  parties  more  or  less  unprepared,  but  none  more 
so  than  the  advanced  Liberals.  The  triangular  duel 
that  has  to  be  fought  by  the  Radical,  against  Whiggery 
on  the  one  side  and  Conservatism  on  the  other,  is  not 
conducive  to  party  organisation  ;  and  a  general  election, 
come  when  it  may,  would  have  found  the  true  party  of 
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rarics  see  only  cause  for  wailing,  we  are  very  well  con¬ 
tent  with  the  result,  for  an  open  enemy  is  at  all  times 
more  desirable  than  an  uncertain  or  treacherous  friend ; 
and  it  is  an  unqualified  pleasure  to  us  to  see  Conserva- 
tires  returned  in  the  place  of  men  who  only  used  their 
position  as  nominal  Liberals  to  impede  all  action  and 
progress,  and  to  discourage  honest  convictions.  Take 
up  those  invaluable  political  note  books — the  'Parliamen¬ 
tary  Buff  Books ^  in  which  the  votes  of  members  are 
chronicled  session  after  session,  and  we  fearlessly  say 
that  fully  one-half  of  the’ “ Conservative  gains”  area 
positive  blessing  to  the  cause  of  real  Liberalism.  Why 
should  we  desire,  or  pretend  to  affect  to  desire,  the 
return  of  men  who,  to  look  only  at  last  session,  go  down 
to  the  House  to  vote  against  Miall,  to  favour  the 
retention  of  the  25th  clause,  to  express  their  faith  in 
•“  Honorary  Colonelcies,”  or  to  maintain  that  it  is  in¬ 
expedient  to  redress  the  inequalities  of  the  present  dis¬ 
tribution  of  electoral  power  P  Let  us  be  honest,  and 
say  that  these  men  have  nothing  in  common  with  ns. 
The  Daily  Telegraphy  for  instance,  calls  on  all  who  have 
any  claim  to  the  name  of  Liberal  to  unite  with  it  in 
shedding  tears  over  the  loss  of  the  seats  at  Ipswich. 
But,  before  our  tears  are  mingled,  let  ns  turn  to  the  Buff 
Book.  Hugh  Edward  Adair  was  present  last  session  at 
eight  divisions  out  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-six,  and 
two  of  those  eight  Liberal  votes  were  given  in  favour  of 
keeping  up  a  State  Church,  and  against  the  exteAsion  of 
the  suffrage  to  women.  In  all  honesty,  then,  let  us  dry 
our  eyes,  and  rather  rejoice  in  Mr  Adair’s  defeat.  And 
the  same  story  is  repeated  fully  a  score  of  times  up  and 
down  the  country.  It  is  the  same  with  Baron  Rothschild 
for  the  City  of  London,  it  is  the  same  with  the  “  Liberal  ” 
defeat  at  Bury  St  Edmunds,  Salisbury,  and  Northamp-* 
ton,  it  is  the  same  with  a  handful  of  little  boroughs  like 
Petersfield  or  Andover.  Honest  politicians  on  both 
«ides  of  the  House  have  gained  by  the  late  elections,  and 
the  tone  of  the  new  Parliament  will  assuredly  be  more 
genuine. 

We  are  convinced,  too,  to  sum  up,  that  the  advanced 
Liberals  have  taken  a  decisive  step  forwards  in  the 
contests  from  which  we  have  just  emerged.  The  vote 
on  the  four  test  questions  of  Radical  policy  of  last 
session  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  viz. — Disestablish¬ 
ment,  National  Education,  the  Abolition  of  Sinecures, 
and  Political  Reform,  will  be  greater,  both  in  quantity 
and  quality,  under  the  Premiership  of  Disraeli,  than  it 
was  when  Mr  Gladstone  held  the  reins  of  office. 

J.  Charles  Cox. 


CONSERVATIVE  REACTION. 

So  it  is  all  over,  and  the  Conservatives  have  won,  and 
the  country,  bound  hand  and  foot,  is  delivered  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  Mr  Disraeli  and  the  motley  crew  which 
calls  him  captain.  And  we  can  now  pause  for.a  moment 
to  consider  what  it  all  means,  whether  there  is  any  real 
Conservative  reaction,  and  what  is  to  be  looked  for  next. 
For  Mr  Gladstone’s  removal  from  office  we  care  little. 
He  has  leaned  on  a  broken  reed  and  it  has  pierced  his 
hand,  and  perhaps  adversity  may  teach  him  that  it  is 
safer  not  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  his  natural  allies. 
Instead  of  trying  to  steer,  a  middle  course  he  will  now,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  be  ready  to  place  himself  in  earnest'  at 
•the  head  of  Liberals,  not  Liberals  only  in  name,  and 
neither  burke  nor  slur  over  the  just  claims  of  workmen. 
If  he  is  not  ready,  his  political  career  is,  we  believe,  over. 

We  shall  march  prospering  not  through  his  presence,” 
and  do  what  be  may  he  will  never  again  win  back  the 
enthusiasm  which  the  country  felt  for  him  in  1868.  But 
though  it  can  be  “  never  glad  conhdent  morning  a^in  ” 
yet  if  he.  will  enter  into  definite  engagements  and  neither 
attempt  to  buy  power  by  some  great  conjuring  feat  of 
finance,  nor  bid  for  it  in  an  address  diploraaticallv 
vague,  and  therefore  provocative  of  distrust,  he  may  yet 
give  his  rival  a  fall.  And  remembering  his  past  career 
we  cannot  but  hope  that  this  will  bo  his  choice  Mr 
Gladstone  h^  a  conscience,  if  it  is  at  times  elastic,  and 
he  has  principles,  if  they  are  not  always  well  defined.  But 


the  other !  Mr  Disraeli  scoffs  at  Professors,  and  well  he 
may.  For  when  Mr  Lowe  laid  him  so  neatly  on  his  back 
last  week,  it  was  not  the  first  time  that  he  has  tried  to  pay 
off  with  a  scoff  the  grudge  owed  to  a  Professor  by  a 
beaten  man.  And,  certainly,  he  has  little  in  common 
with  Professors  himself.  But,  if  not  a  Professor,  he  is  a 
Professional — the  professional  bravo  of  a  party  which 
hired  his  brains  and  his  unscrupulous  tongue  until  his 
services  became  indispensable,  and  the  parasite  became 
the  master.  They  can  never  really  like  him  or  trust  him. 
It  cannot  be  pleasant  for  the  party  which  once  at  least 
consisted  of  typical  straightforward  Englishmen  to  hear 
their  spadassin— this  alien,  full  of  wiles  and  guile,— 
talking  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek  of  simooms  of  sacer¬ 
dotal  usurpation,  dragging  his  followers  down  slippery 
places,  and  paying  for  their  devotion  with  the  base  coin 
of  Honndsditch  metaphor.  Old-fashioned  Conservatives 
must  feel  the  part  they  would  play  degraded  by  the 
enforced  prominence  on  the  political  stage  of  this  un¬ 
lovely  mask  with  its  eternal  cynical  leer.  Mr  Disraeli’s 
position  is  none  the  less  false  because  ho  brazens  it  out 
well.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  unadulterated  aboy.t 
him,  except  his  naked,  native,  infinite,  and  invincible 
assurance,  which  every  political  adventurer  must 
equally  envy  and  admire.  In  him  assurance  is  sub- 
I  limated  into  an  art.  He  charges  Mr  Gladstone  with 
taking  advantage  of  a  reporter’s  error  to  make  an  ora¬ 
torical  point — a  thing  which  Mr  Gladstone,  to  do  him 
justice,  would  scorn  to  do, — and  then  remarks :  “  I 
confess  I  should  have  probably  done  it  myself,”  per¬ 
fectly  confident  that  his  audience  will  take  his  confession 
as  an  excellent  joke.  When  cornered  on  a  question  of 
fact,  he  airily  exclaims,  I  really  haven’t  time  to  answer 
you  just  now,  and  is  greeted  by  his  adherents’  applause. 
Even  at  a  funeral  he  cannot  refrain  from  playing  tricks. 
With  a  sangfroid  of  which  the  most  hardened  theatrical 
adapter  might  be  jealous,  he  selected  the  obsequies  of 
the  “last  gvesit  Englishman”  as  an  appropriate  occasion 
for  a  bit  of  burlcjsque,  and  stole  his  House  of  Commons 
panegyric  upon  him,  word  for  word,  from  the  French  of 
M.  Thiers.  But  scarcely  any  one  resents.or  recollects  it 
Mr  Gladstone  appeals  to  the  nation,  and  lo,  it  echoes 
with  the  cry,  “  Not  this  man  but  Barabbas.” 

And  indeed  the  Parliament  which  has  just  been 
elected  is  worthy  of  its  idol.  What  must  the  old 
landed  gentry  who,  in  their  own  narrow  way,  did  love 
their  country,  think  of  their  new  allies  ?  Does  even 
Lord  Salisbury  rejoice  at  the  result  of  the  elections  ? 
In  his  dread  of  an  ochlocracy  does  he  hail  the  snobo- 
cratic  regime  ?  Does  he  think  it  a  sign  of  Conservative 
reaction  that  a  set  of  contractors,  employers,  and  purse- 
proud  bourgeois  are  as  eager  to  get  a  seat  in  Parliament 
as  any  other  fashionable  bauble  ?  If  wealth  triumphs 
over  acres  at  Droitwich,  prodigality  ousts  brains  at 
Brighton.  Liberal  or  Conservative,  what  does  the  name 
matter  when  Parliament,  if  it  represents  anything,  has 
come  only  to  represent  a  big  bag  of  money,  and  the 
great  brewers,  and  bakers,  and  candlestick  makers  of 
the  United  Kingdom?  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
middle-class  riff-raff  as  well  as  a  residuum  among  the 
Ipwer  orders.  If  it  is  this  which  has  returned  the 
present  Parliament,  the  old  Tories  have  small  cause  to 
chuckle.  Some  dozen  years  ago  the  papers  were  just 
as  full  of  the  phrase  “  Conservative  reaction  ”  as  now. 
And  what  did  it  all  come  to  ?  Mr  Gladstone’s  autocracy 
and  a  succession  of  sweeping  Liberal  Reforms.  No  doubt 
there  is  something  of  a  temporary  reaction.  The 
Commune  and  Carthagena  scared  our  rich  folks.  But 
in  a  few  months  the  spectre  will  be  laid,  and  the  fear  of 
Mr  Bradlaugh  enlisting  a  band  of  petroleuses  or  Mr 
Odger  sacking  the  Bank  of  England  will  be  forgotten. 
And  then  the  latent  antagonism  between  the  old  and 
the  new  aristocracy  will  break  out  again.  Timid  Con¬ 
servatism  will  become  selfish  Liberalism.  Another 
election  will  show  another  change  in  the  sentiments  of 
the  country,  and  we  shall  re-enter  the  inevitable  path 
from  which  neither  skin-deep  Liberalism  nor  sham 
Conservatism  can  shut  us  out.  The  publicans  will 
find  that  even  Mr  Disraeli  dare  not  patronise  drunken¬ 
ness.  They  will  cease  to  boast  that  they  have  a  common 
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cftuse  with  the  parsons,  and  Beer  and  the  Bible  will  no 
longer  be  an  election  cry.  Elements  now  mntaallj 
repellent  will  begin  to  gravitate  to  some  fresh  centre. 
The  anion  which  Mr  Gladstone  so  piteonsly  implored 
vvill  be  formed,  Bat  on  a  basis  other  than  he  dreamt  of. 
The  new  ideas  will  not  blend  with  the  old  shibboleths  ; 
bat  the  old  stopgaps  will  be  cleared  away  to  make  room 
for  an  entirely  fresh  scheme  of  policy,  A  party  which 
is  divided  by  its  own  hobby-horses  should  be  able,  if 
necessary,  to  override  them.  If  it  cannot,  it  should 
change  its  mount.  A  wide  programme,  or  one  all- 
absorbing  common  interest  can  alone  bind  a  party 
together.  The  Conservatives  fancy  they  have  the  latter 
advantage,  but  we  feel  confident  that  they  mistake  the 
reflux  of  one  wave  for  the  ebb  of  the  tide.  We,  on  the 
other  hand,  after  a  little  wholesome  adversity,  may 
make  sure  of  the  former.  We  look  for  a  firm' alliance 
between  the  two  largest  classes  in  England,  the  rural 
population  and  the  artisans,  the  former  to  be  attracted 
by  tho  prospect  of  a  share  in  the  land  and  the  repre¬ 
sentation,  the  latter  by  a  share  in  capital  and  the 
Government.  In  the  meantime  it  is  perhaps  of  little 
use  to  discuss  the  immediate  causes  of  Mr  Gladstone’s 
overthrow.  They  are  simple  enongh.  The  publicans 
and  the  parsons,  in  some  cases  the  workmen  who  have 
been  misled  by  charges  of  official  cheeseparing,  bad  been 
estranged.  The  shock  of  the  French  and  Spanish  earth¬ 
quakes  reverberated  to  our  shores.  Special  interests 
have  split  up  the  Liberal  party.  Ministerial  muddles 
and  squabbles  succeeded  each  other  too  rapidly  of  late, 
and  were  distorted  into  exaggerated  importance  by 
party  spite.  And  beneath  all  this  there  was  another 
feeling  not  very  creditable  to  Englishmen,  shame  at  the 
Alabama  treaty,  which  will  in  reality  be  looked  on  as  the 
noblest  achievement  of  Mr  Gladstone’s  Government.  In 
that,  he  and  his  colleagues  had  the  misfortune  to  be  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  their  time.  The  nation  would  sooner  have  fought 
than  have  owned  itself  in  the  wrong,  and  has  been  sulkily 
brooding  over  a  fancied  disgrace  ever  since.  Yet  with 
true  British  consistency  the  man  at  whose  doors  the  guilt 
of  that  miserable  business  principally  lies  is  returned  in 
triumph  again  to  Parliament.  Mr  Laird’s  purse  is  no 
emptier,  though  the  nation  has  been  taxed  and  humbled 
as  a  penalty  for  the  corsair  ship  which  he  constructed 
and  equipped.  The  man  whose  graceless  venture  set  two  ! 
kindred  nations  by  the  ears  may  again  brag  amid  the  , 
cheers  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  would  sooner 


NATIONAL  PUNISHMENTS. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  C.  Adderley,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P., 
has  given  to  the  w'orld  “  A  few  Thoughts  on  National 
IMucation  and  Punishments,”  and  a  wonderful  produc¬ 
tion  it  is.  For  confusion  of  thought,  confusion  of  style, 
confusion  of  metaphor,  it  is,  we  think,  unsurpassable ; 
and  the  whole  is  put  forth  with  such  contempt  for  the 
ordinary  rules  of  grammar  that  it  might  really  be  made 
into  a  school-book  to  warn  our  ingenious  youth  how 
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Te«rt’  ra»DipoIation,  in  a  haiy  psychological  experiment,  the 
criminal  clasa  looka  too  little  beyond  the  present  to  feel  any  alarm 


at  sacb  a  prospect. 

Bat  Sir  Charles 


has  another  fear,  viz.,  lest  the 


criminal  should  get  reformed  daring  his  seclusion  from 
the  world,  and  so  the  punishment  should  lose  its  ideal 
and  vengeful  character  : — 

Punishment  in  the  nature  of  training,  extended  over  a  space  of 
time  sufficient  for  the  formation  of  a  new  character,  is  in  no 
true  sense  punishment  at  all. 

Or,  as  he  goes  on  to  say,  in  other  words,  “  To  spend  a 
life  in  curing  it  is  at  least  wasteful ! 

No ;  8harj>  and  mdden  is  the  motto  of  Sir  Charles, 
as  he  explains  in  a  wonderful  passage : — 

Municipal  laws,  as  natural  laws,  are  most  observed  which  strike 
the  quickest,  and  surest.  The  lingering  and  indistinct,  no  matter 
what  the  en^  are  least  regarded. 

Upon  this  point,  we  seem  to  understend  Sir  Charles ; 
but  we  cannot  refrain,  in  spite  of  repetition,  from  quoting 
one  more  passage,  simply  on  account  of  its  intrinsic 
marvels : — 

The  first  object  of  punishment  is  deterring,  and  the  last  incapa¬ 
citating,  from  recurrence  of  offence.  The  first  requires  sonaetbing 
repulsive  to  turn  the  evil  will,  and  the  last_  something  to 
extinguish  its  action  altogether  in  some  dead  or  living  sepulture. 
In  both  processes  the  peccant  motive  must  be  met,  or  the  object  is 
simply  missed. 

Thus,  then,  we  are  brought  to  the  necessity  of  what  Sir 
Charles  calls  “  suitable,  simple,  and  effective  deterrents,** 
videlicet  the  Cat. 

Now  we  think  our  readers  will  agree  with  ns  that  it 
requires  some  pretty  strong  reasons  to  induce  us  to 
return  to  physical  torture  as  a  remedy  for  crime.  We 
had  given  up  the  Cat  even  for  army  and  navy,  as  we  had 
previously  relinquished  the  thumbscrew  and  the  boot, 
because  we  found,  or  thought  we  found,  that  such  inflic¬ 
tions  did  not  deter  from  crime  with  half  the  certainty 
with  which  they  did  brutalise  the  society  which  sought 
thus  to  protect  itself;  to  say  nothing  of  the  wretches 
who  were  compelled  to  inflict  the  torture,  or  the  worse 
wretches  who  made  a  holiday  to  enjoy  the  sight. 
We  believe  that  Russia  has  abjured  the  knout,  and  that 
now  we  stand  absolutely  alone  amongst  nations  called 
civilised  in  the  use  of  torture  as  a  punishment.  Younger 
nations  endeavour  to  act  upon  their  criminals  through 
their  hopes,  as  well  as  through  their  fears ;  by  stimulating 
to  exertion  as  well  as  by  enforcement  of  submission,  by 
love  as  well  as  by  fear.  Away  with  these  refinements  ; 
hold  that  there  is  no  safety  for  society,  and  no 


we 


reformation  for  the  criminal,  but  in  the  lacerated  and 
bleeding  back  of  the  offender. — Well,  we  may  be  quite 
wrong,  but  we  should  like  some  evidence  of  the  advantage 
of  a  style  of  punishment  which,  if  not  necessary,  or  even 
then,  is  at  least  not  pleasant  to  dwell  upon. 

And  what  does  Sir  Charles  give  us?  We  seek  in 
vain  for  either  argument  or  evidence;  for  the  former 
he  substitutes  the  mere  assertion  that  there  is  nothing 
like  flogging,  while  he  creates  his  facts  to  suit  his 
argument;  sic  violo  sic  credo  seems  the  basis  of  his 
logic.  We  really  do  not  exaggerate;  listen  to  our 
Philosopher : — 

All  brutal  crimes  are  terminable  best  by  corporal  chastisement. 
This,  say  the  most  practical  of  our  prison  governors,  is  the  only 
punishment  for  which  a  large  class  of  criminals  will  never  come 
again.  Can  there  be  a  more  decisive  testimony  to  its  super¬ 
lative  merit  for  the  cases  in  point  ?  Do  any  fear  its  brief  accom¬ 
plishment  might  let  loose  bad  criminals  too  soon  upon  society 
again  ?  Surely  better  let  a  hundred  of  the  worst  loose  so  cured, 
than  one  uncured  by  a  fruitless  course  of  penal  education. 

That  is  to  say,  Sir  Charles  first  settles  the  point  by 
bare  assertion  ;  he  then  supports  it  by  the  alleged  opinions 
of  the  most  practical  (we  know  what  that  means,  the 
most  jlogfjintj)  of  our  prison  governors  ;  and  he  winds  up 
by  answering  a  supposed  and  quite  natural  question  as 
to  whether  society  would  be  benefited  by  having  let  loose 
upon  it  bad  criminals  plus  a  flogging,  by  putting  the 
interrogator  out  of  court  by  the  reminder  that,  ex  hypo- 
ihesiy  the  worst  are  cured  through  the  salutary  Cat. 

Nor  must  we  omit  altogether  the  remarkable  infer¬ 
ence  that  so  fond  of  punishments  are  a  large  class  of 
criminals  that,  for  the  sake  of  all  but  the  Cat,  they  prefer 
“  to  come  again.**  Sir  Charles  clenches  his  argument 


in  a  following  passage,  by  declaring  that  the  culprit  “  will 
never  dare  to  incur  the  pain  again  by  repeating  his  vio¬ 
lence,**  so  that  society  is  safe  so  far  as  he  is  concerned  • 
and  as  to  the  criminal  himself.  Sir  Charles  asks,  with  perl 
feet  consistency  in  his  theory  that  the  Cat  exercises  a 
moral  agency  on  the  mind  : — “  Is  he  brutalised  by  having 
had  his  only  motive  worked  upon  which  would  turn  him 
from  brutal  crime  ?  ’* 

And  now  for  the  appeal  by  Sir  Charles  to  facts  and 
experience  : — 

We  have,  he  says,  been  already  much  informed  upon  this 
question  by  experience.  There  were  several  instances,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  reign,  of  men,  led  by  a  morbid  desire  for 
notoriety,  to  shoot  at  the  Queen.  No  sooner  was  flogging  made 
the  punishment  than  this  crime  ceased  ;  that  is,  the  punishment 

f>roved  itself  to  be  the  right  one.  There  were  others  who,  from  a 
ow  appetite  for  mischief,  mixed  probably  with  the  same  prurient 
vanity,  had  a  mania  for  damaging  works  of  art.  The  mere 
threat  of  an  ignominious  infliction  of  pain  stopped  the  further  pro* 
gress  of  this  barbarous  propensity.  In  both  cases,  imprisonment 
had  been  found  only  to  feed  the  peccant  vanity,  and  suggest  to 
kindred  minds  the  imitation  of  the  crime. 

Did  ever  rash  generalisation  carry  a  crude  theoriser 
further !  The  Queen  has,  we  believe,  been  shot  at,  or 
towards,  four  times  (the  last  time  since  the  flogging  Act 
was  passed),  while  the  “  mania  for  damaging  works  of 
art  **  has  been  illustrated  by  about  the  same  number  of 
cases.  On  this  wonderfully  small  basis  of  experience 
Sir  Charles  plants  as  many  conclusions  as  there  were 
ideas  suggested  by  Lord  Burleigh’s  nod.  He  sees 
with  absolute  certainty  that  these  half-dozen,  or  dozen 
offences,  originated  from  want  of  the  Cat,  and  stopped 
with  its  adoption ;  nor  does  he  blush  at  declaring,  as  a 
known  fact,  that : — “  In  both  cases  imprisonment  had 
been  found  only  to  feed  the  peccant  vanity  and  suggest 
to  kindred  minds  the  imitation  of  the  crime.**  Argument 
is  really  wasted  on  such  egregious  folly. 

P.  M. 


RESTRICTIONS  ON  THE  LABOUR  OP  WOMEN. 

There  are  three  important  measures  for  imposing 
certain  legislative  restrictions  on  the  labour  of  women, 
which  were  under  the  consideration  of  the  late  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  which  will,  one  or  all,  no  doubt  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  present  Parliament  at  an  early  date. 
These  are  Mr  Mundella’s  Nine  Hours  Bill,  Sir  John 
Lubbock’s  Shop-hours  Regulation  Bill,  and  certain 
proposals  advanced  through  Mr  Thomas  Hughes  for 
making  all  married  women  half-timers,  and  for  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  employment  in  factories  of  mothers  of 
young  children,  either  altogether  or  for  a  given  period 
before  and  after  the  birth  of  each  child.  We  entirely 
agree  with  the  Nine  Hours  Bill  in  so  far  as  it  aims  at 
amending  the  Factory  Acts  in  respect  to  children. 
Children  may  be  looked  upon  as  wards  of  the  State,  and 
there  is  no  objection  to  any  amount  of  legislative  pro¬ 
tection  which  may  be  afforded  to  them.  We  entirely 
object,  however,  to  legislative  interference  with  the 
labour  of  adult  women,  and  to  anything  which  thus 
places  them  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  labour  market. 
The  object  of  the  Shop-hours  Regulation  Bill  is  to  place 
under  Government  inspection  all  shops  (except  eating- 
houses  and  liquor-shops ;  and  we  are  entirely  at  a  loss  to 
see  why  these  are  excluded),  in  order  to  prevent  these 
establishments  from  being  kept  open  after  nine  o’clock 
at  night,  and  to  enforce  a  half-holiday  for  shopwomen 
once  a  week.  The  end  sought  is  excellent ;  but  is  this 
the  way  to  obtain  it  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  result  would 
be,  not  shorter  hours  for  women,  but  the  turning  of 
women  out  of  this  employment  and  the  putting  of  men 
in  their  places.  For  shops  are  kept  open  to  late  hours, 
not  owing  to  the  action  of  the  relations  between  em¬ 
ployers  and  employed,  but  owing  to  the  competition  for 
customers.  After  nine  o’clock  shops,  especially  those 
which  serve  the  working  classes,  are  very  busy.  The 
profit  made  by  a  shopkeeper  on  each  of  his  employes  is 
such  as  to  make  it  more  advantageous  for  him  to  sub¬ 
stitute  a  man  at  a  higher  wage  for  a  woman  at  a  lower 
wag^,  than  to  shut  his  shop  at  a  time  when  other  shops 
are  open.  Where  are  the  women,  who  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  driven  out  of  a  very  suitable  employment 
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in  large  numbers  by  the  operation  of  this  law,  to  find 
employment  ?  Mr  Mundella’s  Bill  would  also  have  the 
same  tendency  to  substitute  the  labour  of  men  for  that 
of  women,  though  not  in  the  same  wholesale  way.  In 
soch  factories  as  cotton  factories  the  substitution  of 
man’s  for  woman’s  labour  would  probably  not  take 
place,  for  women  there  are  so  much  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  that  the  machinery  must  be  stopped  when  they 
stop  working,  and  the  profit  of  the  factory  owner  on  the 
labour  of  each  employee  is  too  small  to  enable  a  wholesale 
change  to  be  made.  But  the  measure  would  operate 
directly  to  the  disadvantage  of  women  in  all  cases 
where  the  proportions  of  men  and  women  employed  are 
more  nearly  equal.  And  also  especially  in  all  cases 
where  the  work  is  not  dependent  on  the  going  of 
machinery.  Everyone  connected  with  a  factory  knows 
that  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  jobs  alwut  it  in 
which  the  men  make  overtime.  Why  should  not  women 
do  so  also?  The  number  of  such  opportunities  and 
the  desirability  of  women  availing  themselves  of  them 
is  increased  as  hours  are  shortened.  Then  again,  take 
the  case  of  such  work  as  that  in  the  pottery  districts, 
where  men  and  women  work  together  without  machinery. 
The  hours  at  present  do  not  generally  exceed  nine  hours 
per  day  in  such  work ;  but,  if  restricted  to  that  time, 
the  place  of  the  women  both  could  and  would  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  men,  if  not  altogether,  at  any  rate  for  all  the 
time  which  might  be  worked  over  nine  hours.  In  this 
case  the  women  would  be  prohibited  from  making 
higher  wages  when  they  had  the  opportunity,  and 
wanted  to  do  so. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  arguing  for  the 
custom  of  overtime — far  from  it ;  it  is  in  gener^  one  of 
the  great  obstacles  to  the  intellectual  and  social  progress 
of  the  working  classes.  But  these  restrictions  when 
applied  to  women  only  place  them  at  a  disadvantage 
in  the  labour  market ;  and  that  this  is  the  case  is  shown 
by  the  refusal  of  the  men  to  have  such  restrictions 
applied  to  themselves.  As  opposed  to  this  it  is  urged 
that  men  can  obtain  shorter  hours  for  themselves,  but 
that  women  cannot ;  and  that,  unless  women’s  labour 
be  restricted  by  law,  they,  as  a  general  rule,  will  have  to 
work  long  hours.  Now  is  this  argument  based  on  fact  ? 
On  the  contrary,  we  find  that  in  great  districts  women 
have  obtained  a  reduction  of  their  hours  of  labour  for 
themselves.  In  the  flax  and  jute  trades  of  Scotland, 
where  women  are  chiefly  employed,  the  women  have 
already,  by  exactly  the  same  sort  of  procedure  as  men, 
reduced  their  hours  of  labour  to  nine  and  a-half  hours ; 
and  the  general  opinion  among  masters  in  these  districts 
is  that  they  will  shortly,  by  the  same  process,  obtain 
nine  hours.  The  existence  of  paternal  legislation  for 
any  class  tends  to  keep  that  class  in  the  position  of 
children,  and  to  make  it  unfit  to  help  itself.  Thus  it  is 
that  we  find  that  men  employed  in  trades  like  the  iron 
trade,  which  have  been  untouched  by  factory  legislation, 
have  obtained  shorter  hours  for  themselves  than  are  at 
present  enjoyed  by  men  working  in  employments  where 
the  Factory  Act  applies.  The  limitation  of  women’s 
labour,  while  putting  women  at  a  disadvantage,  does  not 
succeed  in  r^ucing  the  hours  of  labour  generally,  so 
speedily  as  is  done  by  free  action;  and  the  natural 
course  of  things  seems  to  be  that  men  should  help  women 
in  these  voluntary  organisations  and  efforts,  instead  of 
calling  upon  the  law  to  impose  what,  while  acting  as  a 
restriction  on  women,  is  not  unlikely  to  act  injuriously 
on  all. 

Into  the  proposals  brought  forward  by  Mr  Hughes  we 
do  not  desire  at  present  to  enter  at  length.  Where 
they  apply  to  married  women  only  they  act  as  an  in¬ 
ducement  against  marriage.  They  are  based  on  the 
supposition  that  a  husband  is  to  support  his  wife,  which 
he  neither  always  does  nor  always  can  do.  Any  measure 
which  throws  married  women  more  into  a  state  of  depen¬ 
dence  is  much  to  be  deprecated  and  full  of  danger.  With 
respect  to  the  propositions  as  to  child-bearing  women 
generally,  we  desire  merely  to  call  attention  to  two 
points ;  first,  the  indecency  of  the  duty  imposed  upon 
employers,  if,  subject  to  a  penalty  (for  the  law  must  have 
a  penalty),  they  are  to  avoid  employing  women  for  a 


given  period  before  their  confinement,  and,  therefore, 
are  bound  to  ascertain  the  date  of  that  prospective  event. 
And  in  the  second  place,  what  is  to  be  done  in  that  unfor¬ 
tunately  large  number  of  cases  where  the  being  shut  out 
from  work  means  starvation,  or  the  workhouse,  or  the 
streets  ?  However  vicious  women  may  be  for  working, 
it  is  surely  better  for  them  to  work  than  to  starve,  or  to 
be  driven  into  the  ranks  of  prostitution.  Every  one  who 
has  looked  into  the  question  must  be  aware  that  one  of 
the  great  underlying  causes  of  prostitution  is  the  want 
of  opportunity  of  employment  for  women ;  and  all  these 
propositions  which  we  are  here  objecting  to  have  a  ten¬ 
dency,  more  or  less  direct,  to  hinder  the  employment  of 
women.  Women  are  not  so  much  eager  to  work  when 
and  where  they  ought  not,  from  a  vicious  desire  for 
labour,  as  compelled  to  work  by  very  nearly  the  same 
cause  as  that  which  operates  in  the  case  of  men,  namely, 
the  necessity  of  earning  the  wages,  and  the  impossibility 
of  getting  them  in  any  other  easier  and  equally  honest 
way.  Jajtes  Stuart. 


•  THE  DECLINE  OP  ABSTRACT  POLITICAL 

ECONOMY. 

Some  time  ago  Lord  Derby  remarked  that,  from 
I  much  that  he  had  heard  and  read,  he  was  driven  to 
;  conclude  that  economists  were  losing  faith  in  the  laws 
they  enounced.  Of  the  decline  of  faith  in  abstract 
political  economy,  and  its  so-called  “laws,”  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  it  portends,  however,  only  the  decadence 
of  a  particular  sect  of  economists,  which  has  never  had 
undisputed  authority  in  England,  still  less  on  the 
Continent.  No  sooner  had  Ricardo  published  his  book 
than  its  method  of  deduction  from  abstractions  and  crude 
generalisations  was  emphatically  protested  against  by 
the  most  eminent  contemporary  economists  in  England 
and  France,  Maltbus  and  Say ;  and  the  method  followed 
by  all  the  leading  economic  writers,  and  almost  all  the 
professors  in  Germany,  has  long  been  the  opposite  one 
I  of  inductive  study,  in  history  and  actual  life,  of  the 
laws  regulating  the  nature,  amount,  and  distribution  of 
wealth.  The  Phijsiocrates  of  the  last  century  were  the 
founders  of  abstract  political  economy,  which  in  their 
hands  was  simply  an  application  to  wealth  of  the  theory 
of  natural  law  then  dominant  in  French  political  philo¬ 
sophy.  With  Adam  Smith  the  supposed  order  of  nature 
became  the  order  of  Providence,  and  political  economy 
part  of  a  i^stem  of  which  another  part  was  natural 
theology.  But  Adam  Smith’s  mind  was  too  sound  to 
dwell  in  abstraction  and  hypothesis,  and  along  with  a 
priori  deduction  from  “  nature,”  he  left  to  his  successors 
the  example  also  of  an  inductive  method  of  economic 
inquiry.  He  thus  became  the  founder  of  two  schools  of 
economists,  one  of  which  was  headed  by  Mr  Ricardo, 
who  proceeded  to  determine  a  priori  “  the  natural  course 
of  rent,  profit,  and  wages,”  and  to  deduce  from  an 
assumption — a  perfectly  unfounded  and  erroneous  one — 
respecting  the  value  of  things  in  the  early  stages  of  society, 
“  the  laws  which  regulate  natural  prices,  natural  wages, 
and  natural  profits.”  The  economic  system  thus  evolved 
from  crude  and  unfounded  conjecture,  though  protested 
against  at  once  by  some  eminent  writers,  and  never  uni¬ 
versally  followed,  became  dominant  in  England  for  many 
years.  The  author  was  rich  and  successful,  and  that 
was  a  recommendation  to  both  the  political  and  the 
mercantile  mind.  Though,  when  carefully  examined,  it 
will  be  found  to  be  a  tissue  of  petitio  prindpiiy  undis¬ 
tributed  middle,  reasoning  in  a  circle,  and  ignorcUio 
elenchi,  it  had  a  superficial  appearance  of  logic  and  close 
reasoning.  It  seemed  to  give  professors  and  writers  a 
complete  command  over  the  subject,  and  to  save  them  all 
labour  of  inquiry  into  the  real  state  of  the  case.  It  had 
that  potent  charm  for  the  intellect,  of  which  Mr  Mill 
has  said : — “  No  one  can  have  looked  closely  into  the 
sources  of  fallacious  thinking  without  being  deeply 
conscious  that  the  coherence  and  neat  concatenation  of  our 
philosophical  systems  is  more  apt  than  we  are  commonly 
aware  to  pass  with  us  as  evidence  of  truth.”  It  supplied 
statesmen  with  a  complete  code  of  finance ;  and,  by  an 
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enormous  blander  on  the  part  of  the  Tories,  it  put 
their  political  rivals  in  the  position  of  champions  of 
economical  science.  Above  all,  it  commended  itself 
to  saccessful  capitalists  and  specnlators.  It  proved 
that,  whatever  wages  they  paid,  whatever  prices  they 
charged,  whatever  profits  they  made,  were  natural,  eqnal, 
and  just ;  competition  equalised  profits  ;  employers  must 
pay  the  natural  rate  of  wages,  could  only  get  average 
profit,  and  could  not  keep  prices  above  their  natural 
level.  If  they  made  more  money  than  their  neighbours, 
it  could  only  be  by  superior  energy  and  better  pro¬ 
duction.  Luck,  the  tricks  of  trade,  the  general  ignorance 
respecting  actual  profits,  practical  monopoly,  the  control 
over  wages  obtained  by  combination  among  employers, 
and  the  absence  of  combination  among  labourers, 
were  taken  no  account  of  in  the  abstract  political 
economy  we  are  speaking  of;  and  its  “  laws,”  therefore, 
pleased  successful  capitalists  well.  They  were  laws, 
moreover,  which  harmonised  with  *'the  assumptions  on 
which  the  comfortable  classes  prefer  to  live,”  to  borrow 
a  phrase  from,  an  eminent  upholder  of  the  abstractions  in 
question.  Thus  a  system  of  which  the  premisses  had 
been  picked  up  at  random — and  the  conclusions  were 
ridiculously  untrue — obtained  the  odour  of  “  orthodoxy 
while  the  terms  of  theological  abuse  were  bestowed  on 
its  gainsayers.  A  sort  of  mythical  glory  gathered  around 
Mr  Ricardo.  The  discovery  of  doctrines,  which  he  avow¬ 
edly  borrowed  from  other  writers,  was  attributed  to  him. 
His  fame  for  more  than  a  generation  has  rested,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  no  slight  degree  on  his  supposed  discovery  of 
“  the  true  law  of  rent,”  which,  as  he  himself  states,  he 
took  from  Malthus  and  West.  Nothing  in  logic,  as  in 
mechanics,  is  stronger  than  its  weakest  part ;  not  so  in 
doctrine  and  creed.  The  first  links  may  be  defective, 
but  the  rest  of  the  chain  may  have  a  value  and  weight 
of  its  own.  The  foundations  of  a  theory  may  be  palpably 
unsound,  yet  it  may  long  be  propped  up  for  the  sake 
of  the  superstructure.  Like  the  “orthodox”  doctrine 
respecting  wages,  profits,  and  prices,  the  w’hole  system 
of  indirect  taxation  is  built  on  the  fiction  that  profits  are 
equal ;  the  fiction,  therefore,  must  be  maintained  to  the  I 
last.  In  vain  were  flagrant  contradictions  pointed  out 
between  the  premisses  and  the  conclusions  of  abstract 
political  economy,  between  hypothetical,  conditional 
assumptions,  “  true  only  in  the  abstract,”  and  positive  1 
practical  inferences  respecting  the  actual  wages  and 
profits  of  individuals  and  the  actual  incidence  of  taxes 
on  individuals.  TivU  pis  pour  Icsfaits.  The  w  hole  theory 
of  taxation  would  be  disturbed,  the  reputation  of  authors 
and  financiers  w’ould  suffer,  “  the  assumptions  on  w'hich 
the  comfortable  classes  prefer  to  live  ”  would  receive 
a  shake,  w  ere  the  fiction  abandoned. 

Nevertheless,  with  all  its  recommendations  to  pro¬ 
fessors,  politicians,  financiers,  and  fortunate  traders,  it 
is  evident  from  many  infallible  signs  and  tokens,  that 
abstract  political  economy  is  fast  losing  credit,  and  that, 
as  Lord  Derby  says,  its  professors  are  themselves  losing 
confidence  in  the  laws  they  enounce.  Among  symptoms 
of  this,  and  of  the  change  it  presages,  one  of  no  little 
significance  is,  that  some  who  have  hitherto  been  the 
strenuous  supporters  of  the  old  abstract  assumptions  and 
“  laws,”  are  hastening  to  set  up  a  claim  to  be  themselves 
the  introducers  of  a  new  epoch  of  inductive  economic 
science,  based  on  facts  and  realities.  Rut  while  the 
decline  of  the  fallacious  system,  hitherto  dominant, 
makes  room  for  the  true  one,  it  makes  room,  it  must  be 
confessed,  at  the  same  time,  for  pretended  discoveries, 
and  pretended  refutations  of  perfectly  well  founded 
doctrines.  A  prodigious  flouiish,  for  instance,  has  been 
made  about  a  supposed  refutation  of  Mr  Mill’s  proposi¬ 
tion  that  a  demand  for  cc^mmodities  is  not  equivalent  to 
a  demand  for  labour;  in  other  words,  that  the  purchase 
of  goods  is  not  the  payment  of  the  labourers  who  were 
employed  in  their  production — a  perfectly  true  and  very 
important  doctrine.  Some  of  the  labourers  who  made 
goods  in  1873  will  actually  bo  in  their  graves  before 
those  g(K)d8  arc  sold  in  18/4  or  18/0;  and  many  more 
would  die  of  sheer  starvation  had  they  to  wait  for  their 
wages  until  the  sale  takes  place.  The  funds  out  of 
which  goods  are  purchased  are  seldom  in  existence  at 


the  time  they  are  made,  and  a  good  part  of  those  funds  ^ 
never  reaches  the  labouring  classes  at  all;  part,  and. 
often  a  much  larger  part  than  the  dogma  of  equal  profits 
allow’s,  goes  to  the  capitalist;  another  part  often  goeg^ 
to  a  third  party  in  rent.  But  although  the  break-down 
of  the  system,  which  has  long  usurped  the  title  of 
“economical  science,”  may  be  followed  by  an  eruption 
of  new  fallacies  and  false  doctrines,  that  break-down  is 
the  condition  precedent  to  the  establishment  of  the  true 
method  of  economic  inquiry,  from  which  only  good  can 
come  in  the  end  both  to  philosophy  and  practical  life. 

T.  E.  Cliffe  Leslie. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

The  next  question  is  this.  Will  Mr  Gladstone  resign 
at  once,  or  will  he  w'ait  until  he  has  met  the  Parliament 
elected  under  his  auspices  ?  There  is  more  in  it  than* 
would  be  imagined 'from  the  remarks  of  some  of  our 
contemporaries.  A  Premier  owes  much  to  his  immediate 
supporters  and  political  connections,  and  cannot  escape 
from  the  burdens  of  office  until  he  has  wiped  off  the 
pledges  and  fulfilled  the  duties  to  which  he  stands  com¬ 
mitted.  His  successor  will,  doubtless,  relieve  him  of  a 
certain  number  of  promises,  direct  or  implied,  but  there 
are  others  which  can  only  be  kept  by  himself.  We  do 
not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  Mr  Gladstone  would 
experience  a  pleasure  in  delaying  the  triumph  of  his 
rival.  It  would  be  a  much  keener  pleasure  to  let  him 
set  about  his  difficult  task,  and  so  inaugurate  as  early  as 
possible  the  process  of  re-opening  the  eyes  of  the  public. 
Mr  Gladstone’s  duty  to  his  subordinates  is  amply  suffi¬ 
cient  to  account  for  a  few  weeks’  delay. 

Of  these  duties,  the  first  is  that  which  is  owed  to  the 
Speaker.  When  Mr  Disraeli  resigned  after  his  defeat 
in  1868,  the  circumstances  were  wholl}^  different.  Mr 
Denison  was  not  elected  under  his  Premiership,  and  he 
had  been  Speaker  during  several  Parliaments.  There 
was  no  question  about  his  re-election,  nor  about  hig 
reception  of  a  peerage  from  either  party.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  Mr  Brand  has  a  claim  to  be  continued  in  his 
dignity,  or  to  retire  to  the  Upper  House.  Mr  Gladstone 
cannot  resign  until  some  guarantee  has  been  given  on 
this  head.  The  Tories  are  “  good  boys,”  and  they  have 
earned  their  cake.  Of  course  they  must  eat  it ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  in  too  much  of  a 
hurry  for  generosity  or  good  taste. 

It  would  indeed  seem  that  a  lack  of  generosity  is  to 
be  the  very  last  of  Mr  Disraeli’s  failings.  Judging 
from  his  speech  at  Buckingham — upon  which  we  have 
commented  elsewhere — he  is  inclined  to  be  generous 
with  our  surplus  to  a  somewhat  alarming  extent.  Does 
he  really  contemplate  subscribing  a  million  or  two  to 
India  ?  His  mind  is  inscrutable ;  but  if  he  was  not 
serious  in  this  precious  suggestion,  why  should  he  be 
anything  but  serious  in  so  critical  a  matter  ?  To  ridi¬ 
cule  the  “  labour  test,”  and  draw  harrowing  pictures  of 
women  compelled  by  hunger  to  forget  their  caste,  was 
to  give  us  a  specimen  of  that  genteel  superiority  to 
economical  science  which  we  anticipate  will  be  the  grand 
distinction  of  the  new  administration.  Of  course  the 
“labour  test”  is  supplemented  at  the  present  moment, 
on  the  part  of  Lord  Northbrook  and  his  subordinates, 
by  the  simple  “  hanger  test ;  ”  and  Mr  Disraeli  ought 
not  to  have  ignored  the  fact. 

The  Indian  notion  may  be  no  more  than  a  bugbear 
but  it  is  tolerably  evident  that  Mr  Disraeli  means  to 
play  ducks  and  drakes  with  the  Liberal  scrapings.  He 
has  not  the  remotest  idea  of  taking  any  taxation  from 
the  necessaries  of  life,  or  from  the  luxuries  of  the  poor ; 
far  less  of  repealing  the  income-tax.  He  will  certainly 
relieve  the  local  rates,  and  he  will  probably  increase  the 
salaries  of  the  civil  servants  and  dockyardsmen.  This 
will  take  a  million  or  two ;  and  as  for  the  rest — well,  he 
rather  hinted  that  there  would  not  be  any  more  to  spend. 
So  marvellous  is  the  ingenuity  of  Tory  financiers  that 
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good  folks  of  Stafford  have  been  plunged  into  inex- 
tingnishable  laughter.  Mr  Macdonald  has  taken  occa¬ 
sion  to  observe  that  he  had  no  connection  whatever 
with  Stafford,  that*  there  was  not  a  miner  within  twenty 
miles  of  it,  and  that  **  it  was  solely  by  the  unaided  and 
determined  influence  of  a  band  of  noble,  honest  working 
men  that  he  had  secured  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.**  We  heartily  thank  the  artisans  of  Stafford ; 
but  at  the  same  time  we  thank  the  miners  throughout 
England  for  the  great  services  they  have  rendered  to 
the  Radical  cause  in  the  late  elections.  It  is  owing  to 
them  that  there  is  not  a  single  Tory  member  in  the 
whole  of  Durham.  Would  that  we  could  strike  coal  in 
Essex ! 


we  shall  be  rather  surprised  if  the  surplus  does  rise 
much  over  four  millions.  Where  the  rest  will  go  we 
cannot  say,  any  more  than  we  could  say  whence  Mr 
Gladstone’s  six  or  seven  were  to  have  come. 


The  labour-test  of  the  Disraeli  Government  will  pro¬ 
bably  turn  out  to  be  this  very  question  of  finances.  To 
whom  will  the  responsibility  be  entrusted  ?  We  should 
not  a  bit  wonder  if  Mr  Disraeli  took  it  on  himself.  The 
idea  would  not  be  original,  but  it  might  still  be  happy. 
The  new  Premier’s  ambition  will  be  to  succeed  wherever 
the  old  Premier  failed.  The  thought  struck  us  as  we 
were  reading  the  Buckingham  speech,  wherein  there 
was  certainly  a  good  deal  of  independent  handling  of 
financial  topics.  In  that  case  Mr  Sclater-Booth  would 
make  a  capital  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  whilst 
Mr  Ward  Hunt  might  be  stereotyped  into  a  Speaker.  If 
Mr  Gathorne  Hardy  will  accept  the  Home  Secretaryship, 
and  if  the  Dukes  and  Marquises  will  kindly  settle  their 
scramble  for  the  proportion  of  posts  which  generally 
goes  to  the  Lords,  there  will  be  the  makings  of  a  decent 
mediocre  Cabinet  of  the  third  order.  The  old  law 
officers — Cairns,  Karslake,  and  Baggallay — will  possibly 
have  a  new  start ;  and  it  has  been  suggested,  not  without 
ingenuity,  that  the  Education  Board  might  be  entrusted 
to  Mr  W.  H.  Smith,  whom,  if  it  is  not  trivial,  we  may 
describe  as  a  Disraelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  is  no 
guile. 

The  relegation  of  Mr  Ward  Hunt  to  the  Chair  would 
create  a  little  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  his  Game-Law 
Amendment  Bill,  which  we  understand  has  been  drafted 
in  a  form  considerably  more  Conservative  than  the  re¬ 
commendations  of  the  Select  Committee.  There  are 
shoals  of  squireens  who  would  like  to  put  their  names  on 
the  back  of  this  document ;  and  as  it  is  sure  to  pass — if 
they  take  the  trouble  of  bringing  it  forward — substan¬ 
tially  in  its  present  form,  it  does  not  matter  a  doit  upon 
whom  it  is  affiliated.  Of  course  the  Game-Law  agitation 
will  begin  again  outside  the  House,  and  when  our  next 
turn  comes  we  can  easily  sweep  off  this  new  Bill  with 
the  rest  of  the  batch. 


We  have  no  doubt  that  Messrs  Burt  and  Macdonald 
will  be  well  received  in  the  House,  and  that  any 
attempted  snobbery  towards  them  on  the  part  of  young 
Whigs  and  Tories  will  be  promptly  snubbed  by  their 
elders.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  Mr  Disraeli,  with 
all  his  noxious  sycophancy,  will  be  able  to  restrain  an 
epigram  or  two.  His  speech  on  Tuesday  bespeaks  the 
nature  of  the  man.  A  devotee  of  mere  luck,  he  fawns 
on  the  successful  workmen’s  candidate  as  a  gentleman 
entitled  by  his  talents  and  power  of  self-education — 
perfectly  entitled  to  the  post  he  occupies,**  while  ho 
vilifies  with  indiscriminate  virulence  all  who  have  not 
succeeded  as  “  sham  candidates,**  “  trading  demagogues,’^ 
and  “  the  feeblest  imitation  of  the  most  odious  of  charac¬ 
ters.**  To  strike  those  who  are  down,  to  bo  first  to  yell 
Hosanna  to  the  winner !  We  venture  to  say  that  not 
one  of  the  beaten  candidates  would  stoop  to  such 
vulgarity. 

As  no  one  but  Mr  Toots  could  understand  the  exqui¬ 
site  pleasure  which  he  derived  from  sitting  at  his  desk 
and  inditing  familiar  letters  to  himself,  so  perhaps  no 
one  but  the  old  ladies  of  both  sexes  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  missions  can  enter  into 
the  ecstacy  with  which  London  churchmen  are  directing  a 
mission  against  the  heathen  comers  of  their  own  hearts. 
Mission  services  have  been  competing  with  election- 
speeches,  fair  young  heathens  have  been  refusing  to 
dance  in  “  mission- week,”  and  the  missionaries  them¬ 
selves  have  been  ambling  about  the  streets  until  we  were 
almost  tempted  to  wish  we  were  ‘‘  a  cassowary  on  the 
plains  of  Timbuctoo.”  Seriously  we  are  not  sorry  that  the 
mission  has  been  a  decided  failure.  It  is  not  pleasant 
for  men  to  try  to  get  up  an  agitation  and  to  fail  entirely 
in  the  attempt.  But  the  mischievous  sensationalism  of 
religious  revivals  is  too  great  to  permit  of  our  regretting 
the  discomfiture  of  the  parsons.  The  Rev:  Harry  Jones’s 
sensible  protest  shows  that  there  are  some  clergymen 
capable  of  distinguishing  wisdom  from  folly,  and  bold 
enough  to  draw  aline  for  themselves.  How  fortunate 
for  Mr  Jones  that  he  is  not  a  curate! 


The  Anti-Game-Law  movement  has  decidedly  acquired 
strength  in  the  new  Parliament.  The  General  Committee 
of  the  League  has  lost  Mr  James  Howard  (by  resigna¬ 
tion),  Mr  Peter  Ry lands,  and  Mr  James  White,  amongst 
its  representatives  in  the  House ;  but  their  places  are 
supplied  by  Mr  Joseph  Cowen,  Mr  Frederick  Penning¬ 
ton,  and  Mr  Edward  Jenkins.  Its  strength  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  recruited  in  other  respects.  The  displace¬ 
ment  of  that  arch -Whig  Mr  Bouverie,  by  Mr  Fortescue 
Harrison,  was  effected  almost  entirely  by  the  action  of 
the  League’s  friends  in  Kilmarnock,  and  the  same  thing 
is  true  of  several  other  counties  and  boroughs  both  in 
Scotland  and  in  England. 


It  is  but  a  week  or  two  since  we  chronicled  the 
dismissal  of  the  curate  of  Montacute,  Somerset,  for  his 
advocacy  of  the  movement  among  the  agricultural 
labourers ;  and  now  another  case  of  equally  wanton 
interference  with  the  opinions  of  the  junior  clergy  is 
announced.  The  Rev.  C.  B.  T.  Roberts,  curate  of  one 
of  the  Ely  churches,  had  the  audacity  at  Christmastide 
to  preach  a  sermon  upon  Christian  charity  from  the 
cathedral  pulpit  of  that  city.  In  that  sermon  he  quoted 
from  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  other  authorities  secular 
and  divine,  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  much  that  is 
usually  termed  “charity,”  and  argued  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Church  to  put  men  on  their  own 
legs,  so  far  as  it  could  possibly  be  done,  instead  of 
patronising  the  poor,  and  teaching  them  to  fawn  and 
cringe.  We  have  read  every  word  of  this  sermon,  and 
we  defy  the  cleverest  theologian  to  pick  out  a  single 
sentence  that  is  at  variance  with  the  teachings  of  Christ ; 
but  it  was  probably  too  much  for  the  cathedral  autho¬ 
rities  to  listen  to  John  Stuart  Mill  out  of  their  own 
pulpit,  and  so  Mr  Roberts  has  to  give  up  his  curacy. 
Truly  the  Establishment  is  playing  into  the  hands  of 
Mr  Miall  with  marvellous  rapidity. 


We  are  glad  to  notice  that  the  Birmingham  School 
Board  is  actively  continuing  its  efforts  to  prove  to  the 
country  that  the  undenominational  system  of  national 
education,  upon  the  plan  suggested  by  the  Birmingham 
League,  may  be  made  a  great  success.  It  has  now,  by  a 
clear  majority,  authorised  the  use  of  the  Board  schools 
for  religious  teaching  by  members  of  the  various  de¬ 
nominations.  It  would  however  have  been  better,  we 
are  inclined  to  think,  if  the  first  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  of  every  day  had  been  set  apart  for  the  purpose, 
instead  of  only  two  days  in  the  week.  The  two  days 
will  never  satisfy  the  religious  party ;  and,  as  the  object 
is  to  conciliate  and  to  satisfy  opponents,  it  might  have 
been  wiser  at  once  to  adopt  a  rule  calculated  to  produce 
the  desired  effect.  Moreover,  the  greater  regularity  of 
the  course  we  recommend  would  be  beneficial  in  many 
respects,  and  less  likely  to  cause  annoyance  to  purely 
secular  parents. 


It  has  been  concluded  by  a  large  number  of  persons 
that  Mr  Macdonald  will  sit  in  the  new  Parliament  as  a 
representative  of  the  miners  of  Stafford,  whereby  the 
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We  sappose  that  Tory  Charchmen  think  it  expedient 
and  wiae  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  nation  to  the  fwt 
that  the  “  National  ”  Chnrch  is  closely  identified  with 
the  party  of  reaction.  Ignoring  the  fact  that  there  are 
still  within  her  pale  many  earnest  Liberals,  the  Church 
authorities  seize  erery  opportunity  of  testifying  their 
disgust  with  the  cause  of  progress.  The  church  bells 
have  rung  out  a  paean  of  triumph  over  the  Conservative 
victories  of  the  past  ten  days  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
from  the  peal  of  Manchester  Cathedral  down  to  the 
ting-tang  of  the  hamlet  steeple  where  Tory  vicar  holds 
undisputed  sway.  How  far  it  is  wise  or  prudent  of 
l.beso  ecclesiastics  to  sound  forth  the  tocsin  of  their 
bigotry,  it  is  not  for  us  to  inquire ;  but  for  our  own  part 
wo  should  rejoice  if  every  belfry  in  the  kingdom  could 
ring  out  for  the  triumph  of  beer  and  bigotry.  Sluggards 
would  then  perhaps  awake  to  the  consciousness  of  the 
disgrace  of  maintaining  a  State-paid  Church  which  has 
so  little  in  common  with  the  highest  instincts  of  hu¬ 
manity.  Yorkshire  church  bells  appear  to  be  specially 
“  Constitutional.”  The  bells  at  Dewsbury  the  other 
day  chimed  forth  in  honour  of  the  return  of  a  Tory 
town-councillor,  who  possessed  the  highly-intellectual 
qualification  of  being  a  publican.  We  have  not  heard 
what  these  said  bells  did  when  Serjeant  Simon  was 
returned  by  the  united  forces  of  the  Churchmen  and 
the  publicans,  but  we  should  think  they  must  have  almost 
flung  themselves  out  of  the  belfry  in  a  delirium  of  joy. 

The  German  population  of  New  York,  being  almost 
entirely  devoid  of  Sabbatarian  proclivities,  has  always 
been  in  the  habit  of  spending  Sunday  evening  in 
recreation, — the  demand  for  which  is  supplied  by  a 
number  of  dancing  saloons,  music-halls,  &c.  A  law 
against  Sunday  amusements  was  passed  in  1860,  and 
spasmodic  attempts  have  been  made  ever  since  to  carry 
out  its  provisions,  but  these  have  hitherto  signally  failed. 
Indeed,  owing  to  the  fact  that  nearly  200,000  German 
citizens  volunteered  for  the  Union  during  the  rebellion, 
the  law  was  then  allowed  to  remain  in  abeyance.  A 
fresh  effort  has  been  made  to  enforce  its  operation,  and 
the  proprietors  of  the  German  clubs  and  halls  were 
lately  informed  by  the  authorities  that  they  must  close 
on  the  ensuing  Sunday.  They  took  the  matter  very 
quietly,  and  opened  as  usual ;  and  the  reporters,  who 
called  frequently  to  inquire  how  they  felt,  and  the  Christian 
young  men,  who  were  very  busy  on  the  occasion,  got 
nothing  out  of  them  but  the  observation,  “  Wir  haben 
den  Capitau  gesehen, — We  have  seen  the  captain ;  the 
police  will  not  trouble  us.”  As,  however,  this  quiescence 
on  the  part  of  the  police  is  not  to  be  depended  upon,  the 
Germans  have  held  a  meeting  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
from  the  Legislature  the  repeal  of  the  Sunday  law, 
certain  clauses  of  which  will  probably  be  doomed  by 
public  opinion  as  unsuited  to  the  age,  the  New  York 
Herald  of  the  24th  ult.  having  expressed  this  opinion  in 
a  short  note  on  the  subject  of  the  meeting. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

- 0 - 

MR  Disraeli’s  post-bag. 

Sir, — The  enclosed  letters  were  discovered  by  me  this 
morning  in  an  oixiinary  leather  post-bag,  which  I  picked  up 
ill  the  grounds  of  Hughenden  Manor.  They  may  interest 
your  readers.  I  am,  &c.,  Ubique. 

Mr  Ditraeli  to  Mr  Ward  Hunt, 

Dear  Ward  Hunt, — ^The  trick  is  done  ;  at  last  I  see  the 
ftrni  of  Glail  stone  prostmte  before  me  ! 

Tile  First  Lord  and  Chancellor  folds  his  duplex  form  in  his 
mantle  ;  and  the  Treasury  knows  him  no  more.  But  it  knows 
his  five  millions. 

If  yon  will  step  into  one  shoe,  I  w’ill  step  into  the  other; 
and  together  we  will  manipulate  a  budget ! 

Blessed  is  the  landowner,  for  we  will  relieve  his  burdens. 

Blesseii  is  the  payer  of  Income-Tax,  for  he  shall  pay  it  still. 

Blessed  is  he  that  hath  a  breakfast-table,  for  we  will  leave 
kiiii  in  peace. 

Let  your  yea  be  yea,  and  believe  me 

Your  faithful  Ben.  Disraeli. 


Mr  Disraeli  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

Dear  Marquis  of  Salisbury, — ^It  appears  to  be  inevitable 
that  her  Majesty  should  be  graciously  pleased  to  command 
me  to  form  a  Government.  J 

Loyal  as  it  has  always  been  my  boast  to  be,  I  shall  obey^ 
her  Majesty’s  command.  The  time  is  short,  and  I  have  many 
letters  to  write.  Excuse  me  if  I  omit  the  sincere  expressions 
of  esteem  which  it  would  befit  me  to  employ  in  addressing 
your  lordship. 

I  think  that  the  Duke  of  Argyll’s  shoes  would  exactly  fit 


In  the  name  of  the  unalterable  friendship  which  we  two 
have  always  felt  for  one  another,  I  beg  you  to  accept  the  post 
of  Secretary  of  State  for  ludia. 

If  you  should  happen  to  have  forgotten  the  geography  of! 
that  remote  region,  it  will  give  me  pleasure  personally  to 
relieve  you  of  so  much  of  your  prospective  duties  as  may  be 
found  to  be  connected  with  the  Straits  of  Malacca. 

I  am,  &c.,  Ben.  Disraell 

Mr  Disraeli  to  the  Earl  of  Derby. 

My  dear  Lord, — In  proceeding  to  form  a  Cabinet  I  could 
not  forget  that  my  last  Premiership  was  due  to  the  same 
unlucky  event  which  made  you  the  Earl  of  Derby.  If  I 
might  hope  again  to  associate  my  name  with  yours,  my  sole 
regret  would  1^  that  my  own  humble  cognomen  should  come 
first  in  the  partnership. 

A  splendid  opportunity  is  before  us  of  showing  to  the  outer 
world  that  England  is  an  island  only  from  a  geographical 
point  of  view,  and  that  in  every  other  sense  we  are  con¬ 
tiguous  with,  and  must  have  a  voice  in  the  government  of, 
all  foreign  nations. 

We  must  correct  the  injurious  impression  of  our  neutrality 
which  the  policy  of  the  late  Government  has  produced  upon 
the  minds  of  foreign  politicians.  We  must  be  firm  with 
Germany,  we  must  undeceive  Russia,  we  must  admonish 
America. 

The  Foreign  Office  is  empty.  Will  you  fill  it  ? 

Faithfully,  &c.  Ben.  Disraeli. 

Mr  Disraeli  to  Sir  G.  Hodgkinson. 

Dear  Sir  George, — The  Ministry  of  Talents  has  succumbed. 
It  falls  to  my  lot  to  supply  their  place. 

The  country  is  heartily  sick  of  talent.  Need  I  say  that  in 
attempting  to  carry  out  the  people’s  will  I  hasten  to  invite 
your  co-operation  ? 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Ti*ade  should  not  be  a  trades¬ 
man.  He  must  necessarily  have  some  knowledge  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  I  have  heard  that  your  wurzels  are  the  best  that  can 
be  produced  south  of  the  Thames. 

Will  you  accept  the  position  ? 

I  am,  &c.,  Ben.  Disraeli. 

Mr  Disraeli  to  Mr  Saul  Isaac. 

Dear  Saul, — I  am  glad  that  you  also  are  among  the 
prophets. 

I  see  that  the  Jewish  Chronicle  mentions  you  as  the  first 
Conservative  Israelite  who  has  been  returned  to  Parliament. 

I  respect  you  for  it. 

As  Minister  for  the  Colonies,  you  might  find  your  range  of 
duties  approximate  very  closely  to  Jerusalem.  I  can  conceive 
no  stronger  reason  for  inviting  you  to  undertake  the  duties 
just  vacated  by  the  Earl  of  Kimberley. 

Yours,  &c.,  Ben.  Disraeli. 

Mr  Disraeli  to  Lord  Elcho. 

Dear  Elcho, — I  really  do  forget  what  Dod  says  of  you,  but 
I  believe  you  to  be  a  Tory.  Will  you  help  me  to  dish  these 
despondent  Whigs  ? 

The  fact  is,  I  want  a  man  to  take  charge  of  a  Game  Bill 
which  I  sketched  out  one  summer  afternoon.  It  abolishes 
all  existing  laws,  and  makes  trespass  a  felony.  First  offence, 
three  months.  Second  offence,  two  years,  and  50/.  Third 
offence,  seven  years,  with  seven  years  of  police  supervision ; 
flogging  optional  in  all  cases. 

I  should  have  asked  Hicks  Beach,  but  he  is  too  tender¬ 
hearted. 

Thanks  for  the  hamper  of  game.  It  was  that  made  me 
think  of  you. 

In  great  haste. 

Faithfully,  Ben.  Disraeli. 

Mr  Disraeli  to  Mr  W.  H.  Smith. 

Dear  Smith, — I  have  been  rimning  over  the  list  to  find 
who  w’ould  suit  the  Education  Board.  I  paused  at  the  name 
of  Albert  Grant,  but  when  I  came  to  yours,  I  was  ashamed 
of  having  forgotten  the  great  dispenser  of  learning. 

You  are  the  very  man.  Will  you  take  it  ? 

Yours,  &c.,  Ben.  Disraeli. 

RS. — This  must  be  subject  to  the  chance  of  a  Coalition,  in 
which  case  I  am  pledged  to  Forster. 
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THE  TEXT  OF  OHAUCEB 

Sir, — May  I  be  allowed  to  make  a  few  notes  on  the 
interesting  letter  about  Chaucer  by  Mr  E.  Sharpe  ? 

I  think  Mr  Sharpe  is  unaware  that  he  is  but  repeating 
what  has  been  said  elsewhere.  He  seems  to  have  made 
out  for  himself  many  things  with  which  other  students  have 
long  ago  been  acquainted. 

His  statement  that  Chaucer’s  "  vocabulary  contained  a  far 
greater  per-centage  of  Norman  words  than  Langland,”  is 
common  in  text-books.  It  is  not,  however,  the  Fact,  and 
has  been  long  since  contradicted  by  Mr  Marsh,  who  gives 
the  figures. 

His  stjitement  that  “  the  vowels  ought  to  be  sounded  with 
the  French  tone  and  accent,”  printed  in  italics  as  if  new,  is 
true  after  a  sort,  but  not  of  Chaucer  more  than  of  Langland. 
All  this  appears  in  Mr  Ellis’s  work  on  early  English  pro¬ 
nunciation. 

In  giving  a  specimen  of  how  Chaucer  should  be  spelt,  he 
gives  it  as  something  new.  But  see  several  hundred  lines 
printed  after  this  fashion  in  ‘Specimens  of  Early  English 
from  129S  to  1393,’  ed.  Morris  and  Skeat,  in  the  Clarendon 
Press  series.  • 

In  his  specimen,  moreover,  there  is  a  mistake ;  he  gives 

Performed  is  on  oure  brest  souking,”  instead  of  “/or  on  the 
brest  souking.”  He  thus  creates  a  difi&culty  by  assuming 
that  the  e  in  oure  is  sometimes  sounded.  He  entirely  ignores 
Professor  Child’s  important  treatise,  reprinted  in  Ellis,  in 
which  almost  every  final  e  in  Chaucer  is  accounted  for.  And 
he  does  not  seem  to  know  of  the  six-text  edition  by  the 
Chaucer  Society.  All  the  six  MSS.  there  printed  supply 
the  for  before  on. 

My  only  object  in  writing  this  is  to  show  that  we  are 
not  so  backward  as  is  here  implied.  Most  of  these  things 
have  been  known  to  some  of  us  for  years  past. 

Otherwise,  I  thank  Mr  Sharpe  for  kindly  drawing  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  important  matter  ;  and  if  he  can  send  me  any 
no^  for  a  new  edition  of  The  Clerkes  Tale,  Squires  Tale, 
Prioresses  Tale,  and  Monkes  Tale,  all  of  which  I  hope  to 
print  before  Christmas,  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged. 

I  add  a  note  which  explains  a  diflSculty.  In  the  Man  of 
^wes  Prologue,  mention  is  made  of  “  a  barren  island  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  sea.”  The  only  hint  I  can  find  in  any  book  is  to 
the  eflfect  that  this  refers  to  “  Sestos,  where  Hero  dwelt.” 
But  why  was  Sestos  “  a  barren  island  ?  ”  The  true  solution 
is  veiy  different.  It  refers  to  the  “  plaint  of  Ariadne  ”  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  preceding  line,  as  may  be  verified  by  any  one 
who  will  look  at  Ariadne’s  letter  in  Ovid’s  Heroides,  and 
read  on  till  he  comes  to  “  vacat  insula  cultu.” 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 


***  the  Editor’s  permission  I  am  enabled  to  add  a  note 
upon  Mr  Skeat’s  letter.  In  point  of  fact  the  article  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  written  two  or  three  years  ago.  It  is  equally  appli¬ 
cable  now,  although  it  may  serve  only  to  impress  upon  some 
readers  what  is  familiar  to  others.  But  I  must  observe  that 
I  was  aware  of  the  emendation  referred  to  in  Mr  Skeat’s  sixth 
paragraph,  and  that  I  am  unwilling  to  admit  the  force  of  a 
substitution  which  mars  the  spirit  of  the  passage  in  question. 
Nor  can  I  allow  that  Professor  Child  has  satisfactorily  ac¬ 
counted  for  “almost  every  finale  in  Chaucer.” — Edmund 
Sharpe. 


^  [We  are  unable  to  continue  the  correspondence  on  the  sub¬ 
let  of  Spritualisin.  We  have  received  letters  from  both  Mr 
Thornton  Hoskins  and  Mr  Herbert  Noyes,  denying  the  possi- 
^ity  of  such  deception  as  was  suggested  in  Mr  Theodore 
Wright’s  letter.—ED.  Ex.] 


PROSPER  MERIMEE  ON  ENGLAND. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  remarkable  writer,  whose  last 
letters  have  recently  excited  so  much  interest  in  France  and 
England,  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  English  scholars 
of  his  country.  He  always  interested  himself  with  all  that 
related  to  England,  and  testified  to  his  consideration  for  its 
inhabitants  and  customs  by  frequent  sojourns  in  different 
parts  of  Great  Britain.  However,  he  has  left  no  definite 
record  of  his  insular  impressions ;  but  the  ‘  Lettres  a  une 
Inconnue  ’  contain  a  numoer  of  thoughts  and  appreciations 
of  the  English,  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  epistles  to  the 
fair  unknown,  which  are  the  more  interesting  from  their 
impromptu  character.  They  are  well  worth  grouping,  although 
one  will  find,  of  course,  a  total  want  of  suite  in  the  scraps 
thus  collected  from  a  mass  of  desultory  correspondence 
written  at  long  intervals. 

“Have  you  read  ‘Tom  Jones,’ a  book  as  immoral  as  all 


# 

mine  put  together?  If  you  were  forbidden  to  do  so,  you 
must  certainly  have  read  it.  What  a  queer  education  you 
receive  in  England.  Of  what  use  is  it  f  One  sermons  and 
sermons  a  girl,  and  the  result  is  that  the  girl  wishes  to  know 
the  immoral  being  for  whom  it  was  hoped  to  inspire  her 
abhorrence.” 

“  I  am  in  London.  I  have  very  little*  to  tell  vou  in  the 
way  of  travelling  impressions,  except  that  decidedly  English¬ 
men  are  individually  a  stupid,  and,  in  mass,  an  admirable 
nation.  All  that  can  be  done  by  money,  good  sense  and 
patience,  they  do ;  but  of  arts,  they  know  as  much  as  my 

cat . We  are  going  to  Hampton  Court  to  avoid  the 

chances  of  suicide,  which  the  Lord’s  day  could  not  fail  to 
offer  us.  I  dined  yesterday  with  a  bishop  and  a  dean,  who 
have  thrown  me  still  more  into  Socialism.  The  bishop 
belongs  to  what  the  Germans  call  the  rationalist  school ;  he 
does  not  even  believe  in  what  he  teaches,  and  for  this,  he 
gets  his  pleasant  little  income  of  five  or  six  thousand  pounds, 
and  passes  his  time  in  reading  Greek . All  English¬ 

women  look  as  if  they  were  of  wax.  They  wear  ‘  bustles  ’  so 
enormous,  that  Regent-street  is  scarcely  broad  enough  to 
permit  of  one  woman  passing  at  a  time.  I  spent  the  morning, 
yesterday,  in  the  House  oF  Commons,  which  is  a  horrible 
monstrosity.  We  have,  as  yet,  no  idea  of  what  can  be  done 
with  a  total  want  of  taste  and  two  millions  sterling.  I  dre^ 
to  become  altogether  a  Socialist  in  eating  too  good  dinners  in 
^Id  plates,  and  in  seeing  people  who  win  14,000?.  at  the 
Derby.  But  there  is  no  likelihood  of  a  revolution  here.  Th» 
servility  of  the  poor  people  is  strange  for  our  democratic  ideas. 
Every  day  we  have  some  new  instance  of  it.  The  question  is 
whether,  after  all,  they  are  not  happier  than  we  are.” 

“  I  am  beginning  to  have  enough  of  these  parts  (Salisbury). 
I  am  bored  to  death  by  perpendicular  architecture,  and  the 
equally  perpendicular  manners  of  the  natives.  I  passed  two 
days  in  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  with  reverends  ;  and,  all  duly 
considered,  I  prefer  Capucins.  I  am  particularly  furious 
against  Oxford.  A  ‘  Fellow  ’  had  the  insolence  to  invite  me 
to  dinner.  There  was  a  fish,  four  inches  long,  in  a  lar^  silver 
dish,  and  a  lamb  cutlet  in  another.  All  this,  served  in  mag¬ 
nificent  style,  with  potatoes  in  a  dish  of  carved  wood.  But 
I  was  never  so  hungry  in  my  life.  All  this  is  the  hypocrisy 
of  these  people.  They  want  to  show  to  strangers  how 
abstemious  they  are  ;  and  after  eating  a  good  luncheon  they 
can  afford  not  to  dine.” 

“The  Crystal  Palace  is  a  large  Noah’s  Ark,  marvellous  for 
the  singularity  of  the  things  it  contains,  very  commonplace 

in  an  artistic  f>oint  of  view . The  last  clays  I  spent  in 

London  have  amused  and  interested  me.  I  have  seen  and 
sifted  most  of  the  political  men,  and  heard  the  debate  on  the 
rants  at  Westminster,  where  all  the  noted  oiators  spoke, 

ut  very  malignantly,  it  seemed  to  me . I  have  brought 

back  with  me  a  pair  of  garters.  The  shopkeeper  who  sold 
them  to  me  turned  red  up  to  the  ears.” 

“  I  am  going  northwards,  to  see  a  Scotchman’s  castle  far 
beyond  the  lakes.  I  pass^  three  days  with  the  Duke  of 

H - ,  at  his  seat,  which  is  immense.  It  contains  pictures 

of  the  old  masters,  splendid  Greek  and  Chinese  vases,  and 
books  with  bindings  of  the  greatest  amateurs  of  the  last 
century.  All  this  is  arranged  without  taste,  and  one  sees 
that  the  host  has  very  little  of  this.  I  now  understand  why 
Frenchmen  are  sought  after  abroad.  They  take  trouble  to 
amuse  themselves,  and,  in  so  doing,  amuse  others.  I  felt  that 
I  was  the  most  amusing  person  of  the  very  numerous  society 
where  we  were,  and  at  the  same  time  I  was  conscious  of  being 
very  feebly  so.” 

“  I  passed  three  days  with  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane 
driving  about  his  park.  It  contains  some  two  thousand  stags 
besides  eight  thousand  more  in  his  woods,  adjacent  to  Fay- 
mouth  Castle.  There  is  also,  as  a  singularity  (a  thing 
everybody  aim's  at  here),  a  herd  of  American  bisons,  very 
ferocious,  and  shut  up  in  a  peninsula.  All  these  people, 
marquises  and  bisons,  seem  to  bother  themselves.  I  think 
their  pleasure  consists  in  exciting  envy,  and  I  suspect  that  it 
makes  up  for  the  annoyance  of  {Saying  the  host.  ^  In  all  this 
luxury  I  observe  here  and  there  little  mean  things  which 
amuse  me.  After  all,  I  have  hitherto  only  met  excellent 
{)eople,  who  accept  me  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  in 
spite  of  my  temper,  which  is  so  opposed  to  theirs.” 

“  I  am  tired  of  grouse  and  venison  (this  is  written  from 
Scotland)  ....  What  I  cannot  cease  to  admire  is  the  hedge¬ 
hog  nature  of  my  surrounders.  Were  they  sent  to  the  galleys 
together  they  would  not  be  more  sociable.  This  is  because 
they  fear  to  be  taken  in  jlagranti  ddicto  of  being  stupid,  as 
Bayle  said,  or  because  of  an  organisation  which  makes  them 
prefer  selfish  enjoyments.  We  arrived  here  at  the  same 
time  as  two  men  and  a  middle-aged  lady — all  of  the  highest 
fashion,  and  having  travelled  too.  At  dinner  the  ice  had  to 
be  broken.  After  dinner  the  husband  took  a  newspa{)er,  the 
wife  a  book ;  the  other  went  to  write  letters,  while  I  was 
trying  to  be  agreeable  with  the  master  and  mistress  of  the 
house.  Now  the  {)eople  who  thus  stood  apart  from  each 
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other  in  a  drawing  room,  had  been  as  long,  and  even  longer 
than  I  had,  without  seeing  our  hostess,  and  they  had  more 
to  tell  her  than  myself.” 

“I  have  been  besieged  with  English  and  Russian  cards, 
and  they  wanted  to  introduce  me  to  the  Grand  Duchess 
Helena,  an  honour  1  declined  with  anxious  haste.  The  most 

amusing  person  of  our  society  is  Lady  Sh - y,  who  makes 

some  new  blunder  every  day.  Yesterday  she  wrote  to  the 

French  Consul :  ‘Lady  S - begs  to  inform  M.  P - that 

she  has  to-day  a  charming  English  dinner,  and  that  she  will 
l)e  happy  to  see  him  after  it,  at  five  minutes  past  nine.^  She 
wrote  to  Madame  Vigier,  late  Mademoiselle  Cruvelli :  ‘  Lady 
S  would  feel  charmed  to  see  Madame  Vigier,  if  she 
would  bring  her_music  with  her.*  To  which  Cruvelli  imme¬ 
diately  replwd  : '^atplame  Vigier  would  be  charmed  if  Lady 
8  ■  would  cometo  see  her,  and  behave  like  a  well-bred 
person.’  ” 

“London,  May  3,  185S. — I  fell  into  a  pretty  hornet’s 
nest  on  Wednesday.  I  was  invited  to  a  dinner  of  the  i 
Literary  Fund,  presided  over  by  Lord  Palmerston,  and  I 
received  the  advice  to  prepare  to  deliver  a  speech,  because 
ray  name  was  to  be  associated  with  a  toast  to  the  literature 
of  Continental  Europe.  I  acauiesced  with  the  satisfaction 
you  can  imagine,  and  for  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour  I  retailed 
stupidities  to  three  hundred  lettrSsy  or  reputed  as  such, 
besides  a  hundred  women  admitted  to  the  honour  of  beholding 
us  eating  tough  chicken  and  dried  tongues.” 

“  Bath,  August,  1860. — For  eight  days  I  have  had  a  life 
calculated  to  break  the  wind  drum  of  a  thorough-bred  ; 
shopping  and  visiting ;  in  the  evening,  dining  out  with  the 
ariittos,  where  I  always  found  the  same  dishes  and  almost  the 
same  faces.  I  can  hardly  remember  the  names  of  my  hosts, 
and  when  they  wear  white  cravats  and  evening  coats  I  find 
that  all  Englishmen  are  like  each  other.  Nothing  can  be 
more  amusing  than  the  fear  we  Frenchmen  are  held  in,  and 
which  no  one  takes  the  pains  to  conceal.  The  volunteers  are 
more  foolish  still  than  the  national  guard  in  1830,  because 
here  people  carry  such  a  serious  air,  not  to  be  seen  else¬ 
where.” 

“  I  have  been  in  London  since  Thursday,  and  I  am  con¬ 
stantly  out — dining  out  every  day,  and  attending  concerts 
.and  balls.  Yesterday  I  went  to  a  concert  at  the  Marquis  of 
L— n’s.  There  was  not  one  pretty  woman — a  singular 
thing  here;  but,  by  way  of  compensation,  they  were  all  dressed 
as  if  the  last  dressmaker  of  Brioude  had  made  their  apparel. 
Never  in  ray  life  did  I  see  such  head-dresses.  One  old  lady 
wore  a  crown  of  diamonds,  composed  of  very  small  stars, 
with  an  enormous  sun  in  front,  just  like  w^ax  figures  at  a 

fair . I  spend  my  time  monotonously  enough.  I  went 

yesterday  to  dine  at  Greenwich  with  great  people,  who  tried 
to  make  themselves  lively,  not,  like  the  Germans,  by 
jumping  out  of  the  window,  but  by  making  a  good  deal  of 

noise . The  other  evening  I  heard  the  debate  on 

Sardinia  at  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  impossible  to  be 
more  wordy  and  blagueur  than  most  of  the  orators,  notably 
Lord  Russell . ” 

“The  great  men  have  appeared  to  me  rather  worn  out 
since  my  fast  visit.  Lord  Palmerston  has  renounced  his  false 
teeth,  which  changes  him  very  much.  He  has  kept  his 
whiskers,  and  looks  like  a  gorilla  in  good-humour.  I  have  just 
passed  three  days  with  his  probable  successor,  Mr  Gladstone, 
which  has  not  amused  but  interested  me,  for  I  am  always 
glad  to  observe  the  varieties  of  human  nature.  Here  they 
are  so  different  from  ours,  that  one  cannot  explain  how, 
within  ten  hours’  distance,  they  are  so  different  from  those  of 
Paris.  Under  some  aspects,  Mr  Gladstone  appeared  to  me 
a  man  of  genius,  under  others  a  child.  There  is  in  him  much 
of  a  child,  of  a  man  of  State,  and  of  a  madman.” 

“Ijondon,  October,  1864. — The  talk  of  the  town  here  is  the 

marriage  of  Lady  Florence - ,  the  beauty  of  London  two 

Heasons  ago.  It  was  impossible  to  see  a  prettier  face  on  a 
more  slender  body — too  delicate,  and  too  slender  for  my  par¬ 
ticular  taste.  She  was  famous  for  her  flirtations.  The 

nephew  of  Mr  E - ,  Mr  C - ,  of  whom  I  have  often  spoken 

to  you,  a  big  strapping  fellow,  twenty-five  yeara  ola,  and 
owning  an  income  of  twenty-five  thousand  pounds,  fell  in  love 
with  her.  She  flirted  a  long  time,  and  was  then  engaged,  as 
they  say  here,  and  received  from  him  6,000/.  to  pay  her  dress¬ 
maker.  A  day  was  fixed  for  the  wedding.  Friday  last  they 
went  together  to  the  Park  and  to  the  Opera.  Saturday  last  she 
went  out  alone,  repaired  to  St  George’s,  Hanover-square,  and 

there  married  Lord  - ,  a  young  man  of  her  own  age,  very 

ugly.  After  the  religious  ceremony,  they  went  away  to  the 
country.  At  the  first  station,  she  wrote  to  her  father :  ‘  Dear 
Pa,  as  I  knew  you  would  never  consent  to  my  union  with 

Lonl - ,  I  was  married  to  him  to-day.  I  remain,  yours,  &c.’ 

She  also  wrote  to  Mr  C - :  ‘  Dear  Harry,  when  you  receive  I 

this  I  shall  be  the  wife  of  Lord - .  Forget  yours  very  ! 

truly,  Florence.’  This  poor  Mr  C - ,  who  is  six  feet  high, 

anJ  has  yellow  locks,  is  in  despair.” 


POETRY. 

WORSHIP. 

(^On  an  Idea  from  Strauss,) 

Up  the  steep  heights  my  travel-weary  limbs 
I  drew,  responsive  to  my  soul’s  behest ; — 

My  soul,  who  evermore  with  ardent  hymns 
Wiled  the  long  stages  of  her  barren  quest  : — 

“  Yea,  lift  me  upward  to  the  topmost  height, 

Beyond  this  cloud  that  dogs  thy  lagging  feet, 

Until  my  faith  be  satisfied  with  sight, 

And  God  himself  vouchsafe  communion  sweet”  .  ,  * 
Last,  on  the  conquer’d  summit  standing  high. 

The  mist-enshrouded  plains  before  her  spread. 

In  the  dim  twilight  of  the  middle  sky, 

Miraged  in  heav’n,  a  halo  round  my  he  ad, 

She  saw  ray  image,  deck’d  with  mystery. 

Confess’d  her  God*,  fell  down,  and  worshipp’d  me. 


NOTES. 

Wb  reserve  until  our  next  number  two  articles  on  the 
character  and  influence  of  Strauss  and  Michelet. 

W E  understand  that  Dr  Strauss’s  ‘  Life  of  Lessing  *  is 
in  the  press,  and  that  arrangements  have  already  been 
made  for  its  translation  into  English.  The  preface  to 
a  new  edition  of  The  Old  and  the  New  Faithy  in  which 
Dr  Strauss  replies  to  Mr  Gladstone’s  attack  upon  him 
in  his  speech  at  Liverpool  last  year,  is  also  being  trans* 
lated  into  English. 

We  hear  that  M.  Michelet  left  almost  ready  for  the 
press  a  further  instalment  of  his  valuable  ‘  History  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century.’ 

Readers  of  Miss  Richardson’s  gracefully  rendered 
selections  from  “The  Ramayana,”  entitled  The  Iliad  of 
the  East,  will  welcome  her  re-appearance  (under  her 
married  name  of  Frederika  Macdonald)  as  the  author 
of  Nathaniel  Vaughan :  Priest  and  Man^  a  three -volume- 
novel  published  by  Messrs  Hurst  and  Blackett.  Wo 
believe  that  Mrs  Macdonald  in  the  course  of  her  narra¬ 
tive  deals  incidentally  with  the  rise  of  the  agricultural 
labourers. 

Castle  Daly,  “  the  story  of  an  Irish  home  thirty  years 
ago,”  the  opening  chapters  of  which  appear  this  month 
in  Macmillan  Sy  is,  we  believe,  from  the  pen  of  Miss 
Keary,  the  author  of  ‘  The  Nations  Around,’  &c. 

Mr  R.  W.  Procter’s  ‘  Memorials  of  Manchester 
Streets  ’  is  now  on  the  eve  of  publication  by  Mr 
Sutcliffe.  It  is  being  printed  by  subscription. 

A  Meeting  of  the  Statistical  Society  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  the  17th  inst.,  at  the  Society’s  Rooms,  12  St 
James’s-square,  when  a  Paper  will  be  read  by  F.  H. 
Janson,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  on  “  Some  Statistics  of  Courts  of 
Justice  and  Legal  Procedure  in  England.”  The  chair 
will  be  taken  at  7.45  p.m. 

The  Architect  says  that  the  works  at  the  New  Law 
Courts  will  be  at  once  begun.  The  contract  deed, 
specifications,  and  drawings  were  signed  by  the  con¬ 
tractor  at  the  Office  of  Works  on  Saturday  last.  It 
may  give  some  notion  of  the  number  of  drawings 
referred  to  in  the  deeds  when  it  is  said  that  the  signing 
of  them  occupied  about  five  hours.  The  contractor 
intends  to  commence  the  works  next  week. 

Mrs  Ross  Church  (Florence  Marryat)  has  under¬ 
taken  a  reading  tour  in  the  provinces,  previous  to  her 
appearance  before  a  London  audience.  Her  first  read¬ 
ing  will,  we  believe,  be  given  at  Glasgow  on  the  28th 
inst. 

The  expenses  of  Dr  Hayman  in  applying  for  a  man¬ 
damus  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas— -a  course  which 
has  now  been  definitely  advised  by  the  counsel  whose 
opinion  was  taken — have,  we  understand,  been  guaran¬ 
teed  by  his  friends. 
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LITERARY. 


THE  LIFE  OF  DICKENS. 

Tkc  Life  of  Charles  Dickens.  By  John  Forster.  Vol.  III.  Chap¬ 
man  and  Hall.  1874. 

*  Mr  Forster  has  at  length  completed  what  must  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  considered  as  his  best  and  most  interesting 

,  biography.  Three  years  and  a  half  have  elapsed  since 
Dickens  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  time 
has  not  been  too  long  for  the  conscientious  completion  of 
the  task  which  Mr  Forster  set  himself,  or  rather  which 
was  set  before  him  by  the  general  expectation  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen.  There  were  several  reasons  why  a  hastily-compiled 
memoir  of  the  great  novelist,  written  and  produced  imme¬ 
diately  after  his  death,  was  undesirable ;  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  first  two  volumes  lost  much  interest  for 
the  general  public  from  the  fact  of  their  dealing  entirely 
with  a  past  generation,  and  that  the  present  one,  dealing 
as  it  does  with  the  principal  events  of  Dickens’s  life,  will 
be  read  without  that  keen  edge  of  curiosity  which  it  would 
have  encountered  two  or  three  years  ago.  Nevertheless 

•  there  is  amply  suflScient  in  these  pages  to  satisfy  all  the 
expectations  which  could  reasonably  have  been  formed.  Mr 
Forster  has  done  his  work  most  admirably.  His  tact  and 

•  experience  have  enabled  him  to  draw  the  line  with  much 
precision  between  the  excess  of  details  and  personal 
references  which  would  have  been  mere  injustice  to 
Dickens  and  his  family,  and  the  entire  exclusion  of  certain 
topics  and  incidents,  which  would  have  been  an  injustice 

•  to  the  public.  If  all  biographies  were  as  wholesome  in 
their  tone,  as  just  and  impartial  in  every  respect  as  the  one 
before  us,  it  would  be  an  immense  gain  to  literature. 

This  volume  deals  with  the  period  from  1852  to  ISJ’O, 
daring  which  Dickens  wrote  ^  David  Copperfield,’  ‘  Bleak 
House,’  ‘  Hard  Times,’  ‘  Little  Dorrit,’  ‘  Tale  of  Two  Cities,’ 

*  Great  Expectations,’  ‘  Our  Mutual  Friend,’  ‘  Edwin  Drood,* 

and  many  articles  embodied  in  the  later  numbers  of 
‘  Household  Words,’  and  in  ‘  All  the  Year  Round.*  In  the 
same  period  were  comprised  the  whole  of  his  public  read- 
ings,  his  visits  to  France  and  America,  his  separation  from 
his  wife,  and  the  crowning  successes  of  a  most  brilliantly 
successful  career.  Amongst  these  latter-day  triumphs  his 
readings  were  perhaps  the  greatest ;  and  though  the  first 
of  them  took  place  as  early  as  1853,  it  is,  no  doubt,  partly 
to  the  later  ones,  and  especially  to  the  American  tour, 
with  all  its  attendant  excitement  and  exhaustion,  that  we 
must  attribute  his  sudden  and  premature  death.  He  seems 
to  have  been  remarkably  greedy  of  applause — no  unworthy 
stimulus  to  honest  labour;  and  as  in  his  youth  he  had 
been  tempted  to  seek  notoriety  on  the  stage,  so  now  he 
found  himself  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of  facing 
large  audiences  as  a  reader.  But  the  interest  attaching  to 
this  part  of  his  career  is  nothing  by  comparison  with  that 
which  centres  in  his  written  works.  In  no  respect  is  Mr 
Forster’s  narrative  more  attractive  than  when  he  describes 
the  conception,  preparation,  and  progressive  completion  of 
his  hero’s  best-known  fictions.  The  two  or  three  facsimile 
pages  of  memoranda,  jotted  down  as  the  plans  of  his  stories 
were  formed  in  the  novelist’s .  mind,  which  have  been  in¬ 
serted  in  this  biography,  are  extremely  interesting.  Thus 
we  find  (p.  134)  that  *  Little  Dorrit  ’  was  nearly  being 
called  ‘  Nobody’s  Fault ;’  and  various  suggestions  of 
scenes  are  made  and  received  by  the  author  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  style  : — “  Waiting  Room  ? — JVb.  Offer  ? — JYo.  French 
Town  ? — Yes.  Man  from  China  ? — Yes.  Prison  ? — Yes. 
Quarantine  ? — Yes.  Family  and  two  daughters  ? — No. 
Working  jeweller  and  his  daughters  ? — No.”  The  back¬ 
ground  of  an  early  scene  in  *  Little  Dorrit  ’  is  thus  sketched 
in ; — “  People  to  meet  and  part  as  travellers  do,  and  the 
future  connection  between  them  in  the  story :  not  to  be 
shown  to  the  reader  but  to  be  worked  out  as  in  life.  Try 
this  uncertainty  and  this  noi-'putting  of  them  together^  as  a 
new  means  of  interest.  Indicate  and  carry  through  this 
intention  .  ,  ,  Travellers  disperse — thus  all  travellers 

through  life.” 

A  short  chapter  on  “  Hints  for  Books,  Written  and  Un¬ 
written,”  is  full  of  such  glimpses  into  the  novelist’s  mind  as 
that  just  referred  to.  The  following  first  conception  of 


Henry  Gowan,  in  ‘  Little  Dorrit,* — “a  creation  on  which 
he  prided  himself  as  forcible  and  new,” — is  additionally 
interesting  inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  Dickens  •  did  not 
agree  with  some  critics  (the  French  critics,  for  instance) 
in  the  assertion  that  artistic  fiction  should  be  kept  free 
from  moral  purport : — 

I  affect  to  believe  that  I  would  do  anything  myself  for  a  ten- 
ound  note,  and  that  anybody  else  would.  I  affect  to  be  always 
ook-keeping  in  every  man’s  case,  and  posting  up  a  little  account 
of  good  and  evil  with  everyone.  Thus  the  greatest  rascal  becomes 
**the  dearest  old  fellow,”  and  there  is  much  less  difference  than 
you  would  be  inclined  to  suppose  between  an  bonest  man  and  a 
scoundrel.  While  I  affect  to  be  finding  good  in  most  men,  I  am 
in  reality  decrying  it  where  it  really  is,  and  settiu^t  up  where  it 
is  not.  Might  not  a  presentation  of  this  far  fro^n  uncommon  class 
of  character,  if  I  could  put  it  strongly  enougl^  be  likely  to  lead 
some  men  to  reflect,  and  change  a  little  ?  1  think  it  has  never 
been  done.  * 

We  meet  with  many  fragmentary  sketches  displaying 
the  shrewdness  and  industry  of  this  close  observer  of 
human  nature ;  some  of  which  were  afterwards  filled  in,, 
whilst  others  serve  only  to  show  what  might  have  been 
done  if  death  had  spared  him.  Thus  : — “  The  hou«  full 
of  toadies  and  humbugs.  They  all  know  and  despise  one 
another ;  but — partly  to  keep  their  hands  in,  and  partly  to 
make  out  their  own  individual  cases — pretend  not  to  detect 
one  another.”  (This  was  written  after  ‘  M^frtin  Chuzzle* 
wit.’) — “  The  man  who  marries  his  codr  at  last,  after 
being  so  desperately  knowing  about  the  sex.” — “  B.  tells 
M.  what  my  opinion  is  of  his  work,  &c.  Quoting  the  man 
you  have  once  spoken  to  as  if  he  had  talked  a  life’s  talk  in 
two  minutes.” — “  The  man  whose  vista  is  always  stopped 
up  by  the  image  of  Himself.  Looks  down  a  long  walk,  and 
can’t  see  round  himself,  or  over  himself,  or  beyond  himself. 
Is  always  blocking  up  his  own  way.  Would  be  such  a 
good  thing  for  him  if  he  could  knock  himself  down.” 
Again :  “  a  more  troubled  note,”  as  Mr  Forster  calls  it. 

“  The  prostitute  who  will  not  let  one  certain  youth 
approach  her.  *  0  let  there  be  some  one  in  the  world 
who,  having  an  inclination  towards  me,  has  not  gratified 
it,  and  has  not  known  me  in  my  degradation  !’  She  almost 
loving  him.  Suppose,  too,  this  touch  in  her  could  not  be 
believed  in  by  his  mother  or  mistress  :  by  some  handsome 
and  proudly  virtuous  woman,  always  revolting  from  her.” 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  noticing  one  aspect  brought 
before  us  in  this  book,  although  it  is  extremely  delicate 
and  painful  in  its  nature,  and  although  many  persons  yet 
living  would  be  glad  to  sink  it  in  obscurity.  All  of  us  who 
knew  something  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  Dickens  from  his  wife — and  he  himself  took  care 
that  these  circumstances  should  be  known  as  widely  as 
possible — have  looked  forward  with  some  curiosity  to  see 
what  Mr  Forster  would  have  to  say  about  them ;  perhaps 
in  the  hope  that  something  might  be  said  which  would 
soften  down  the  unfavourable  impression  which  we  had 
been  driven  to  entertain  of  the  novelist’s  private  character. 

It  was  judicious,  if  intentional,  in  Mr  Forster  to  delay  so 
long  the  publication  of  the  concluding  volume  of  his 
biography.  The  dead  man  has  lost  the  prominent  position 
wliich  he  held  in  our  memories  at  the  time  when  the  first 
volume  was  published.  We  may  even  have  forgotten  much 
of  the  regret  caused  by  the  revelation  of  the  manner  in 
^  which  Dickens  thought  and  spoke  of  his  parents  ;  and  we 
are,  at  all  events,  not  disposed  to  go  further  in  our  blame 
than  Mr  Forster  himself,  who  admits  “  the  grave  defects  in 
Dickens’s  character,”  and  hardly  seeks  to  palliate  the  con¬ 
duct  which  allows  of  no  palliation.  He  does  what  ho 
thinks  best  on  his  friend’s  behalf  in  passing  over  the 
episode  as  lightly  as  was  practicable ;  and  though  we  per¬ 
ceive  that  much  detail  has  been  left  out,  which  the  friends 
of  Mrs  Dickens— if  they  were  so  unwise — might  be  able  to 
supply,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  such  omission  was 
unjustifiable.  If  there  had  been  more  to  be  said  by 
way  of  justification,  Mr  Forster  would  no  doubt  have  said 
more  than  he  has.  In  the  course  of  1857  Dickens  wrote 
to  his  friend  in  the  following  strain : — 

**....  God  knows  she  would  have  been  a  thousand  times 
happier  if  she  had  married  another  kind  of  man,  and  that  her 
avoidance  of  this  destiny  would  have  been  at  least  equally  good 
for  us  both.  I  am  often  cut  to  the  heart  by  thinking  what  a  pity 
it  is,  for  her  own  sake,  that  I  ever  fell  in  her  way ;  and  if  I  were 
sick  or  disabled  to-morrow,  I  know  how  sorry  she  would  be,  and 
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how  deeplj  grieved  mjself,  to  think  how  we  had  lost  each  other. 
But  exactly  the  same  incompatibUitv  would  arise,  the  moment  I 
was  well  again  ;  and  nothing  on  earth  could  make  her  understand 
me,  or  snit  us  to  each  other.  Her  temperament  will  not  go  with 
mine.  It  mattered  not  so  much  when  we  had  only  ourselvM  to 
consider,  but  reasons  have  been  growing  since  which  make  it  all 
but  hopeless  that  we  should  even  try  to  struggle  on.  What  is  now 
befalling  me  I  have  seen  steadily  coming,  ever  since  the  days  you 
remember  when  Mary  was  born  ;  and  I  know  too  well  that  you 
cannot,  and  no  one  can  help  me.  .  .  .  Years  have  not  made 
i:  easier  to  bear  for  either  of  us  ;  and,  for  her  sake  as  well  as  mine, 
the  wish  will  force  itself  upon  me  that  something  might  be  done. 
I  know  too  well  it  is  impossible.  There  is  the  fact,  and  that  is  all 
one  can  say.  Nor  are  you  to  suppose  that  I  disguise  from  myself 
what  might  be  urged  on  the  other  side.  I  claim  no  immunitjr  from 
blame.  There  is  plenty  of  fault  on  my  side,  I  dare  say,  in  the 
way  of  a  thousand  uncertainties,  caprices,  and  difficulties  of  dis¬ 
position  ;  but  only  one  thing  will  alter  all  that,  and  that  is,  the 
end  which  alters  everything.” 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  our  opinion  of  Mr 
Forster’s  biography  is  a  very  high  one.  In  the  complete 
form  which  it  now  assumes,  this  *  Life  of  Dickens  ’  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  satisfactory  book  of  memoirs  which 
the  present  generation  has  seen. 

Herbert  Wilson. 


LORD  LYTTON’S  FABLES. 

FabUsinSong.  By  Bobart  Lord  Lytton.  In  Two  Volumes.  Black- 
word.  1874. 

Time  rules  us  all,  and  life  indeed  is  not 
The  thing  we  plann’d  it  out  ere  hope  was  dead, 

sang  Owen  Meredith,  in  perhaps  the  sweetest  of  all  his 
shorter  poems.  The  singer  would  no  doubt  readily  admit 
that  even  poetry,  in  one’s  later  years,  is  not  what  it 
seemed  to  be  when  hope  and  imagination  were  young. 
** The  light  that  never  was  on  field  or  flood”  gradually 
dies  out  even  from  the  inner  eye ;  the  brilliant  froth  and 
bubbles  are  blown  away  from  the  goblet’s  rim,  and  the 
wine  is  left,  still  bright  and  transparent,  but  without  the 
old  sparkle  and  the  old  delicious  aroma.  Such,  at  least,  is 
the  impression  which  we  have  derived  from  reading  Lord 
Lytton’s  latest  poems,  and  from  comparing  them  with 
such  entrancing  fugitive  pieces  as  “Lee  lulieos,”  or  the 
one  from  which  we  have  quoted.  Our  author’s  earliest 
poems — the  vinum  dcemonum  of  his  youth — were  the 
effusions  of  a  heated  imagination,  such  as  one  is  but  too 
apt  to  grow  ashamed  of  in  what  are  called  our  riper  years  ; 
and  the  chill  that  overtakes  the  wanderer  ”  in  his  path 
through  life  is  frequently  as  much  of  his  own  seeking  as 
the  unwelcome  effect  of  age.  ZThus  we  can  readily  believe 
that  Lord  Lytton  has  done  some  violence  to  himself  in 
repressing  the  natural  inclination  to  mere  erotic  or  romantic 
poetry,  and  in  binding  himself  down  to  more  sustained 
efforts  and  a  greater  severity  of  tone. 

At  all  events  we  find  in  these  latest  fruits  of  his  labour 
a  distinct  development  of  style,  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  carried  the  first  Lord  Lytton  from  his  earlier  stage  of 
fiction  to  the  stage  in  which  he  produced  ‘  The  Cartons.’ 
‘  Fables  in  Song  *  are  written  with  a  purpose,  not  to  say 
didactically ;  the  desire  to  teach  being  scarcely  disguised 
under  the  fancies  in  which  the  poet  has  woven  his  thoughts. 
These  fancies  are  often  of  the  oddest  kind.  A  fox,  a  thorn, 
a  decanter — the  first  thing  that  suggests  itself  to  the  ima- 
gination  of  the  fabulist  is  personified  and  endowed  with 
speech  ;  a  fable  is  put  into  its  mouth  (?),  and  the  sermon 
is  delivered.  The  effect  is  now  and  again  too  quaint  and 
bizarre  to  enable  us  to  speak  of  the  whole  as  a  successful 
work  of  art ;  but,  undoubtedly,  a  large  number  of  the  poems 
are  in  themselves  highly  artistic.  Lord  Lytton  is  still 
above  all  things  a  lyricist,  and  he  is  happiest  when  he  is 
nothing  more.  The  loftier  aim  occasionally  misleads  his 
genius,  and  the  strain  for  moral  effect  has  a  tendency  to 
make  the  poetical  conception  bald,  the  verse  rugged,  and 
even  the  rhymes  forced  or  jarring.  In  “Sans  Souci”  we 
are  introduced  to  two  brothers,  who  insist  on  going  out  into 
the  world.  Their  father,  a  magician,  takes  them  into  “  the 
magazines  of  his  manifold  power,”  and  bids  them  “  chuse 
and  use  ”  whatever  they  may  find  there  : — 

The  First  made  choice  of  a  pair  of  legs. 

Stout  flesh  and  blood,  no  wooden  pegs  ; 

But  legs  of  muscle  aud  sinew  strong. 

That  could  do  whatever  a  man’s  legs  can. 


“  And  with  these,”  quoth  he,  “  will  I  get  along,” 

As  he  put  them  on  and  became  a  Man. 

The  Second  laid  hold  on  a  sturdy  root. 

Pleased  with  its  power  of  fixing  fast ; 

Hid  himself  with  it ;  and,  shoot  by  shoot. 

Became,  tho’  slowly,  a  Tree  at  last. 

The  leg-man  wanders  about  the  world,  till  he  grows  old 
and  used  up.  He  lies  down  one  day  to  rest ‘under  a  tree 
which  turns  out  to  be  his  brother  the  tree-man,  who  lec¬ 
tures  him  on  the  advantage  of  being  a  tree.  Then  come 
men  of  ordinary  calibre,  cut  down  the  tree-man,  and  make 
him  into  a  ship.  The  leg-man  goes  on  board,  and  is  ship, 
wrecked ;  but,  clinging  to  a  spar  of  his  brother,  reaches 
land,  and  incontinently 

Of  part  thereof,  to  shelter  his  head, 

A  roof  he  wrought ;  and  each  dripping  limb 
He  dried  and  warm’d  at  the  fire  he  made 
Of  the  rest  of  the  wood. 

Years  afterwards  there  come  certain  mariners  to  that  island, 
and,  finding  the  bones  of  the  leg-man,  bury  them,  raising 
above  them  a  cross  made  out  of  the  fragments  of  the  wood 
And  the  fabulist  ends  thus : — 

It  was  the  last  protection  that  the  tree 
Could  give  the  man,  bis  brother. 

And  ah,  if  helpless  that  protection  be. 

What  help  in  any  other  ? 

Surely  all  this  is  odd  enough ;  but  it  is,  to  our  mind,  both 
disappointing  and  ineffective. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  there  are  in  these  two 
volumes  many  exquisite  lyrics  and  scattered  fragments  of 
verse,  which  remind  us  of  the  fresher  and  sweeter  phases  of 
Lord  Lytton’s  muse.  In  The  Blue  Mountains  ”  there  is 
a  very  attractive  cloud-song,  which  we  would  quote  if  space 
permitted ;  but  we  cannot  resist  the  desire  to  transcribe  the 
following  short  fable,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  one  which 
we  have  already  described : — 

A  Poet  loved  a  Star 
And  to  it  whisper’d  nightly, 

Being  so  fair,  why  art  thou,  love,  so  far  ? 

Or  why  so  coldly  shine,  who  shinest  so  brightly  ? 

O  Beauty,  woo’d  and  unpossest, 

O  might  1  to  this  beating  breast 

But  clasp  thee  once,  and  then  die,  blest !  ” 

That  Star  her  Poet’s  love, 

So  wildly  warm,  made  human, 

And,  leaving  for  his  sake  her  heaven  above. 

His  Star  stoop’d  earthward,  and  became  a  Woman. 

“  Thou  who  hast  woo’d  and  hast  possest. 

My  lover,  answer,  which  was  best, 

The  Star’s  beam,  or  the  Woman’s  breast  ?  ” 

“  I  miss  from  heaven,”  the  man  replied, 

“  A  light  that  drew  my  spirit  to  it.” 

And  to  the  man  the  woman  sigh’d, 

“  I  miss  from  earth  a  poet.” 

It  is  manifest,  from  this  exquisite  specimen,  that  the  salt 
of  Owen  Meredith’s  verses  is  not  yet  lost. 

James  Priest. 


RECENT  NOVELS. 

Ultimo.  By  Friedrich  Spielhagen.  Leipzig:  L.  Staackmann. 

Herr  Friedrich  Spielhagen  has  for  some  time  past  taken 
the  position  of  Germany’s  greatest  living  novelist.  Whether 
this  is  complimentary  to  the  author  in  question,  or  merely 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  paucity  of  good  writers  of 
fiction  in  Germany,  we  need  not  now  inquire.  As  critics 
we  are  in  so  far  bound  to  acknowledge  this  superiority  that 
we  cannot  disregard  any  new  work  by  this  author  if  we 
would  keep  ourselves  au  fait  with  the  literature  of  our 
Continental  neighbours.  To-day  ‘Ultimo,’*  Herr  Spiel- 
hagen’s  latest  production,  lies  before  us  for  review.  The 
work,  comprised  in  one  small  volume,  is  unpretentious,  and 
a  novelette  rather  than  a  novel,  as  we  understand  the  term 
in  England.  It  is  comparatively  freer  from  the  ordinary 
faults  of  German  novels ;  a  waste  of  trivial  details,  and  an 
endless  succession  of  lengthy  and  abstruse  conversations. 
This  story  is  short,  to  the  point,  free  from  padding  and 
digression.  Doubtless  it  is  for  this  reason  that,  as  we  leam 
from  abroad,  the  book  is  causing  some  little  dissatisfaction 
among  Herr  Spielhagen’s  admirers.  They  consider  that  he 
has  not  progressed,  but  rather  retrograded ;  while  we,  on 

*  It  may  be  needful  to  explain  that  this  term  is  an  equivalent 
to  “  settling  day.” 
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the  other  hand,  are  grateful  for  this  step  in  what  we  con*  it  should  be  in  books  and  out  of  them  too,  were  the  world 


fiider  the  right  direction.  the  perfect  place  optimists  declare.  But  what  of  the  other 

We  began  the  novel  with  some  prejudice,  having  been  ®ii®racter8— -what  of  Melanie  ?  Did  the  house  of  Gold- 
repelled  by  the  title  ;  for  we  feared  to  encounter  yet  survive  that  heavy  ultimo  ?  These  and  other  such 

another  of  those  Stock  Exchange  novels  of  which  we  have  remain  unexplained.  Herr  Spielhagen’s  former 

had  more  than  sufficient.  It  appears  to  us  quite  bad  fhff^eness  has  grown  to  abruptness  in  manner  and  arrange- 
enough  that|3arrewMwm  and  mammon  should  have  invaded  The  story  is  ill-constructed,  more  like  an  author’s 

our  drawing-rooms,  banishing  thence  all  culture  and  refine-  rough  sketch  than  a  finished  production.  Still,  if  this  is  a 
ment  by  dint  of  sheer  lucre.  If  this  spirit,  which  already  JfMsitional  stage  to  a  better  state  of  things,  we  welcome 
weighs  so  heavily  upon  us  socially,  is  to  pervade  our  litera-  heartily,  and  earnestly  trust  that,  should 

ture  also  and  hinder  our  intellectual  progress,  woe  unto  us !  "®rr  Spielliagen  be  destined  to  descend  to  posterity  as  the 
Therefore  it  is  that  we  object  most  strongly  even  to  the  German  novelist  who  ever  found  the  happy  me^ 

use  of  one  of  its  terms  as  though  it  were  of  current  employ ;  7,*^^?®?  Prohxity  and  jerky  incompl^eness,  he  wUl  take 

notwithstanding  that  in  this  case  it  happens  to  be  expres-  J'rother  authors  in  his  tram.  We  must  not  forget 

8ive  In  some  sort  the  novel  does  deal  with  “  la  haute  ®?®^  abihty  m  the  incise  dehneation 

the  self-named  title  of  happy  speculators;  but  it  ««  character.  To  English  readers  we  should  recoinmend 

J  .  ’  .  1  L  1  .  •  .1  i  1  TT  this  work  rarnpr  triAn  anv  nf  Harr  SniAlnarron’a  lAncrAr 


one,  and  is  rendered  stiU  lew  so  by  oar  inabUity  to  feel  any  fioeo^ter  in  the  book  be  reads  for  relaxation, 
sympathy  with  the  hero,  whom  the  author  clearly  wishes  — — 

us  to  admire.  We  do  not  object  to  his  human  imperfeC’  In  the  Camargue.  By  Emily  Bowles.  In  One  Volume.  Smith,  Elder 
tions.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  the  world  liked  only 

model  impossible  beings,  who  always  lived  upon  stUts,  and  It  “  tkoroughly  refreshing  to  come  across  a  novel  like 
never  descended  from  them,  even  in  the  intimate  bosom  of  The  story  itseU— we  say  this  in  its  praUe— is  an 


their  family.  Dr  Wild,  however,  is  too  mean,  cold-blooded,  ordinary  one,  free  from  harrowing  sensationalism  and  wUd 


and  faithless  to  attract  our  interest,  and  we  are  angry 
when,  in  the  end,  all  goes  well  with  him,  and  when,  one 
rich  woman  having  refused  him,  a  second  is  instantly  forth¬ 
coming  to  throw  herself  and  her  fortune  into  his  hands. 
The  hero  is  the  son  of  a  poor  village  schoolmaster,  who,  by 


improbabilities.  Indeed  it  is  an  old  old  story,  that  of  a 
young  man’s  love  for  a  girl  beneath  him  in  station, 
and,  in  this  case,  his  superior  in  mind.  Leopold  Morland, 
an  English  artist,  touring  through  Languedoc,  finds  himself 
on  one  of  the  islands  in  the  Rhone  delta,  known  by  the 


diet  of  hard  work,  and  by  the  help  of  the  fortune  of  a  corrupted  Greek  name  of  the  Camargue  (KoMo^-aypo.). 

young  girl,  Chriatiane,  who  loves  and  u  beloved  by  “  country  festival  he  sees  a  Proven9ale,  Noel  Privas, 

him  has  succeeded  in  becoming  a  doctor.  When  the  sensitive  face  and  soft  passionate  eyes  rivet  his 

stoiy  opens,  we  find  Dr  Wild  at  Leipzig,  enjoying  painter’s  soul.  He  lingers  in  the  place  for  her  sake,  wins 
one  of  the  best  practices  of  the  town,  and  making  i^er  love,  plights  his  troth,  and  returns  to  England  to  ask 
love  to  the  only  daughter  of  a  great  Jewish  banker,  Melanie  father’s  consent  to  the  marriage.  Once  more  in  London, 

Goldheimer.  He  has  forgotten  his  old  love  in  the  country,  cousin,  an  intriguing  beauty,  entraps  him.  She  succeeds 

who  meantime  remains  faithful  to  him,  and,  hearing  that  '’J  <1“^  ^  ’'iies  in  noaking  Mm  false  to  Noel.  Ho 

he  is  in  pecuniary  embarrassments,  seto  off  to  Leipzig  to  “ames  her,  and  writes  to  the  Proven9a]e  that  their  union 
aid  him  with  the  rest  of  her  fortune.  The  banker  is  also  '“nnot  be.  Noel  struggles  with  her  grief  for  this  unworthy 
in  money  difficulUes,  uUiino  is  at  hand,  he  has  speculated  “an,  and  finds  consolation  in  her  deep  reUgiousness.  She 
for  la  iMUtse,  and,  overtaken  by  la  laUte,  is  at  his  wits’  a  hospice  for  sick  pilgrims  at  Les  Samtes  Maries; 

end  how  to  meet  his  next  day’s  bills.  His  only  resource  is  »  to  which  numbers  flock  annually  m  the  hope  of 

to  appeal  to  a  brother  banker,  SUbermann,  whose  son,  Au'I'Uff  'ures  for  many  aUmenU  of  body  and  mmd.  To 
Eugene,  is  an  admirer  of  Melanie’s,  though  no  favoured  peaceful  prosecution  of  these  duties  Noel  devotes  her 
one.  The  girl  prefers  the  handsome  Christian,  Wild,  to  and  wo  leave  her  no  less  winning  and  chafing 

the  little  insignificant  Jew,  Eugene,  with  his  airs  of  “  **er  chastened  sorrow  than  she  was  in  her  girlish  i»- 
jeunesae  doree  and  bis  meaningless  simper.  Her  father  touciancef  when  we  first  saw  her  feeding  poultry  in  the 
cajoles  and  threatens  vainly;  he  gives  his  word  to  Silber-  southern  morning  hght.  The  scene  is  chiefly  laid  in  the 
mann  that  the  marriage  shall  take  place,— that  Melanie  Camargue.  Its  quaint  customs,  its  strange  and  often 
shall  be  exchanged  for  some  hundred  thousand  thalers’  monotonous  landscape,  the  yaned  colours  of  its  skies,  are 
accommodation.  A  sweet  bargain  truly!  and  worthy  of  sketched  with  an  artists  hand.  We  feel  that  a  loving 
la  haute  finance.  Twelve  o’clock  next  day  is  the  hour  of  '“Itned  eye  has  surveyed  this  strange  tract  of  country, 
decision  ;  to  the  last  the  girl  remains  obstinate,  till  she  is  “^^e  vivid  by  picturesiiue  detail  interwoven  without  the 
surprised  by  a  visit  from  Ghristiane,  who  entreats  her  to  of  description.  The  heroine  herself  is  as  sweet  and 

accept  her  sometime  lover  as  being  more  worthy  his  love.  ^*‘®8h  and  lovely  as  one  of  her  own  Provence^  roses ;  the 
Whether  this  decides  her  against  him,  whether  her  father’s  P^^.®^.  ®^®mcters,  too,  have  life,  and  stand  out  in  objective 

wishes  prevail,  is  not  clearly  expressed.  She  refuses  Wild  individuality.  Miss  Bowles  writes  with  ease  and  refine- 

at  the  moment  he  feels  himself  most  sure,  and  when,  by  ment ;  her  pictures  of  life,  whether  in  France  or  England, 
threatening  Herr  Goldheimer  with  the  exposure  of  a  little  ®^®  unconstrained  and  true.  Scenes  such  as  that  where 

love  affair  that  hU  medical  practice  had  caused  him  to  dis-  Leopold  declares  his  passion  for  the  lovely  girl  who  stands 

cover,  he  had  obtained  a  hold  even  upon  the  banker.  It  is  above  him,  on  a  step-ladder,  shaking  down  orange  blosso^ 
ultimo  for  the  doctor  also.  He  had  hoped,  by  Melanie’s  a  sheet,  have  a  tender  grace  that  wi  1  linger  in  the 
acceptance,  to  induce  the  banker  to  take  up  some  bills  due  r®ader  s  memory  after  he  has  closed  the  volume.  H.  Z. 
that  day,  and  which  he  had  not  the  means  of  meeting.  — — — 

His  honour,  his  social  and  medical  position  were  at  stake.  Elena.  By  the  Author  of  *  Atherstoae  Priory.*  In  Two  Volumes. 
Dr  Wild  loses  all  faith  in  humanity  and  determines  to  Longmans, 

destroy  himself,  his  life  being  insured,  and  the  policy  pro-  This  is  essentially  an  Italian  tale ;  it  is  highly  romantic, 
vidingfor  the  contingency  of  suicide.  At  the  last  moment  and  the  principal  characters  partake  more  of  the  ideal 

1, 1-.ll'l  V*  VV  •  _ _  1 J 1. 


his  old  love  rescues  him,  and  he  is  once  more  her  ardent  than  the  real,  unless  in  that  happy  land  oi  poetry  and 
slave.  All  this  takes  place  in  the  course  of  a  few  brief  fiction  the  ordinary  shortcomings  of  mankind  are  unknown, 
hours— utter  devotion  to  Melanie  in  the  morning,  utter  The  time  adopted  by  the  author  is  that  eventful  period  in 
devotion  to  Ghristiane  in  the  evening.  This  seems  some-  Italian  annals  which  just  preceded  the  struggle  for  inde- 
what  rapid  work,  even  for  our  railroad  days.  We  are  P®ndence.  Marco,  the  hero  of  the  book,  is  moderately 
neither  lover  nor  novelist,  and  therefore  our  judgment  on  ^®H  depicted,  though  his  moral  composition  ^  would 
such  matters  is  likely  to  be  crude  ;  but,  as  critics,  we  demur  undoubtedly  have  benefited  from  a  slight  infusion  of 
to  this  most  inartistic  ending.  The  hero  and  heroine  have  pnidence.  In  his  eagerness  for  the  realisation  of  a  “  Unita 
sworn  eternal  affection.  That  is  all  well  and  good,  and  as  Halia,”  he  compromises  himself  to  an  extent  that  renders 
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his  immediate  flight  absolutely  necessary.  This  he  refuses 
to  do,  determined  to  see  the  last  of  his  father  (the  old 
Marchese),  then  upon  his  death-bed,  and  to  whom  he  is 
passionately  attached.  The  delay  consequent  on  this 
places  escape  beyond  his  reach.  Unsuccessful  in  his 
endeavour  to  get  on  board  a  foreign  vessel,  he  is  captured, 
imprisoned,  and  finally  shot.  We  have  also  presented  to 
us  a  striking  illustration  of  the  evil  effects  of  parents  con¬ 
tracting  marriages  for  their  children,  so  prevalent  in  Italy. 
It  is  strongly  exemplified  in  the  patient  suffering  of  Elena, 
yearning  for  the  love  of  her  husband  (Marco),  whose 
affections  are  bestowed  on  Pauline,  her  half-sister.  By  a 
self-immolation  and  endurance  hardly  natural,  Elena 
finally  succeeds  in  winning  his  love,  but  the  fruition  of  her 
conquest  is  short-lived,  as  his  arrest  and  imprisonment 
follow  almost  immediately.  The  story  possesses  traits  of 
beauty  and  pathos,  and  a  moral  tone  which  is  sadly  deficient 
in  many  recently-published  novels.  Though  it  is  freely 
interspersed  with  Italian  expressions  and  exclamations,  the 
author  has  been  good  enough  to  explain  their  meaning  in 
foot-notes  for  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated. 

_  J.  W.  P. 

TRAINED  NURSES. 

JJofpital  Training  for  Ladies.  By  the  Right  Honourable  Vis- 
couutess  Strangford.  Harrison  and  Son. 

In  an  age  when  “  society  ”  is  so  painfully  absorbed  in 
frivolous  and  profitless  pursuits,  it  is  refreshing  to  meet 
with  one  whose  aims  of  life  are  higher  than  those  of  too 
many  of  her  class,  and  who  has  not  only  the  courage  but 
the  capacity  to  urge  upon  the  highborn  women  of  England 
the  duties  which  they  owe  to  the  poor  and  suffering. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  benefits  which 
the  sick  derive  from  female  nursing,  and  much  as  the  cha-  ! 
racter  and  qualifications  of  professional  nurses  have  been  I 
raised  of  late  years,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is 
still  much  room  for  the  supplementary  aid  of  volunteers 
in  such  work. 

The  object  of  Lady  Strangford’s  present  appeal  is  two¬ 
fold  ;  firstly,  to  enlist  in  her  cause  the  goodwill  of  the 
Hospital  Boards ;  and  secondly,  to  insist  upon  the  absolute 
necessity  of  thorough  hard  work  and  study,  in  order  to 
acquire  fitness  and  capacity  for  these  self-imposed  duties. 
We  can  fully  appreciate  a  certain  degree  of  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  our  hospitals  to  throw  open  the  wards  to  a  number 
of  ladies,  full  of  zeal  and  good-will,  but  devoid  of  expe¬ 
rience  ;  yet,  if  it  be  once  admitted  that  such  auxiliaries 
would  greatly  contribute  to  the  alleviation  of  suffering,  and 
to  the  comfort  of  the  sick,  some  little  concessions  might 
surely  be  made.  After  all,  the  presence  in  each  hospital 
ward  of  a  few  refined,  educated,  and  earnest  women,  having 
no  end  in  view  but  that  of  being  serviceable  to  their 
fellow-creatures,  would  create  no  greater  inconvenience  than 
that  of  the  young  medical  students,  who,  in  like  manner, 
acquire  their  experience  by  walking  the  hospitals. 

Lady  Strangford’s  pamphlet  treats  the  whole  question  in 
a  thoroughly  practical  spirit,  and  inculcates  a  lesson  of 
deep  interest  to  all  classes  of  society. 

_ _  E.  F. 

READING  BOOKS. 

Public  School  Series  .’—Primer.  Part  I.  and  II.;  Reader.  I.  to  V. 

Isbister.  1873. 

Shall  we  ever  see  a  complete  series  of  books  for  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  suited  for  the  teaching  of  the  English 
language  ?  There  are  books  enough  as  far  as  numbers  go, 
but  they  are  all  faulty.  They  cannot  but  be  faulty  from 
the  method,  or  want  of  method,  in  their  compilation.  A 
single  compiler,  however  gifted,  cannot  be  expected  to 
create  a  complete  series  of  lessons  for  teaching  English  in 
schools.  It  is  a  work  which  ought  to  be  taken  in  hand  by 
an  association  of  eminent  English  scholars  combined  with 
experienced  elementary  teachers.  The  Pharmacopoeia  of 
the  Physicians— the  Latin  Grammar  of  the  Public  Schools 
— even  the  revised  translation  of  the  Bible — is  of  far  less 
practical  importance. 

The  little  books  (I.  and  II.)  at  the  head  of  this  article 
seem  well  enough  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  teaching 


I  children  to  read,  but  are  they  supposed  to  suflSce  for  the 
purpose  ?  A  clever  child  may  learn  to  read  in  half-a-year, 
say  twenty  weeks,  '  ten  lessons  weekly,  two  hundred 
readings.  But  these  books  contain  matter  for  only  aboutj,^ 
fifty.  The  hint  to  teach  children  to  read  or  recite  words 
first,  and  spell  them  afterwards,  is  very  commendable. 
have  known  little  sufferers  agonising  for  a  whole  year  over,  ^  ^ 
the  arbitrary  names  of  English  letters  before  being  allowed 
to  attempt  a  reading  lesson.  When  at  last  they  do  attempt  ^ 
it,  they  quickly  learn  the  words  by  heart,  and  repeat  them 
without  looking  at  the  book.  The  remedy  is  obvious. 

The  ‘  Reading  Books  *  (I.  to  V.)  are  on  the  whole  good,  • 
and  deserve  an  extensive  sale.  But  what  idea  can  the 
compiler  have  of  lessons  on  objects  ?  Shade  of  Pestalozzi ! 
Lessons  on  objects  without  any  object  but  a  catechetical  . 
statement  after  the  approved  method  of  Pinnock,  Blair, 
and  Co.  !  Again,  what  benefit  can  young  children  derive  * 
from  Hood’s  string  of  witticisms  entitled  “  Nelly  Gray,’*  , 
the  chief  point  of  which  is  making  a  jest  of  suicide  ?  We  ( 
cannot  dismiss  these  books  without  pointing  out  the  ex¬ 
ploded  error  of  calling  the  people  of  England  and  the  , 
Lowlands  of  Scotland,  and  their  language,  Saxon.  But  it  / 
seems  to  reach  its  climax  when  we  read  (iv.  212),  England  ; 
became  Saxon,”  whilst  we  are  informed  in  the  next  page  ^ 
that  the  Angles  were  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  of  ^ 
the  Saxon  population.  In  the  Fifth  Reader,”  pp.  176  f 
and  265,  the  error  is  many  times  repeated.  Still  we  must  ^ 
say  these  books  are  the  best  of  the  kind  we  have  hitherto  / 


Clinton's  Compendium  of  English  Iliitory.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

This  is  an  invaluable  book.  In  two  hundred  and  eighty 
pages  it  gives  the  whole  course  of  the  history  from  the 
earliest  ages,  judiciously  interspersed  with  quotations  from  ' 
the  best  historians  down  to  our  own  times.  If  we  must  ^ 
point  out  an  error,  we  will  content  ourselves  with  saying 
that  the  religious  observances  enforced  by  Archbishop 
Laud  were  not  introduced  into  the  Established  Church 
by  him,  and  it  is  incorrect  to  state  that  they  formed  **  the  . 
Court  religion.”  But  this  is  not  a  quotation  from  any  of 
the  historians  alluded  to  above.  An  Appendix  contains'  ^ 
ten  copious  tables  of  genealogies,  the  dates  of  about  six  J  ; 
hundred  battles  and  sieges,  from  Julius  Caesar,  at  Deal,  to  * 
the  Fenian  General  O’Neill,  in  Canada,  in  1870,  and  a  ' 
list  of  about  a  hundred  of  the  chief  treaties.  A  well- 
arranged  index  of  fifty-four  pages  adds  greatly  to  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  book. 

Outlines  of  Natural  History.  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

We  have  been  much  pleased  by  this  contribution  from  ^  ^ 
Toronto,  Canada,  to  our  elementary  school  books.  It  is » 
enlivened  by  upwards  of  fifty  well-engraved  illustrations,^  ’ 
and  proceeds  in  the  most  simple  and  scientific  manner^l^ 
from  the  animalcula  to  the  mammalia,  thus  being  not  only 
a  captivating  reading  book,  .but  a  skilful  treatise  on  its  4  ^ 
subject,  at  a  price  which  will  be  no  bar  to  its  admission^  M 
into  any  school.  J.  S.  T 
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Abney,  Captain. — Instruction  in  Photography.  (Fcap.  8vo,pp.  168.)  Piptr  i 
and  Carter.  ^ 

Allen,  John  Barrow.— Pomeirs  Hermit ;  with  Notes.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  37.) 
Longmans. 

Beauchamp,  Shelsey.— Grantley  Grange:  Benedicts  and  Bachelors. 

Three  Volumes.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  283,  309,  303,  31s.  6d.)  Tinsley^ 
Brothers.  ' 

City  of  London  Directory  for  1874,  The.  (Imperial  8ro,  pp.  783,  i 
lOs.  Od.)  Collingridge.  r 

Collins,  Clifton  W.— Ancient  Classics  for  English  Readers.  Plato.  (Fcap.**  , 
8vo,  pp.  107,  28.  6d.)  Blackwood.  ' 

Cunningham,  John.— A  New  Theory  of  Knowing  and  Known.  (Crown  <■ 
8vo,  pp.  xii,  195.)  Edinburgh  :  Itlack.  '  ’ 

Debrett’s  Baronetage,  with  Knightage,  for  1874.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  xi,  644,^  . 
9s.  6d.)  Dean. 

Debrctt's  Peerage  for  1874.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  xx.\vi,  681,  9s.  6d.)  Dean.  ( 
Dick,  Cotsford. — Heloise:  an  Autobiography.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  ^70.) 
Charing-croBs  Publishing  Company. 

Educational  Review  of  the  French  Language  and  Literature,  The.  No.H*  ^  ' 
(bvo,  pp.  43,  Is.  Od.)  Uachette.  ^ 

Essays  on  Religion  and  Literature.  By  Various  Writers.  Edited  by  ^ 
Hennr  Edward,  Archbishop  of  Westminster.  Third  Series.  (SvOt  * 
pp.  vi,  309,  lOs.  6d.)  U.  8.  King. 

Femon,  Thomas  Sarjent.— Hints  and  Facts  for  Railway  Investors.  (®v®»  .y! 
pp.lO.) 
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Fowler,  WilHam.— Limited  Ownership  of  I.and.  Remarks  on  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  Improvement  of  Land. 
(Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  598.)  Cassell. 

Guy,  Dr.— Public  Health:  a  Popular  Introduction  to  Sanitary  Science* 
Part  II.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  xiv,  126.)  Kenshaw. 

Harbison,  M.— Elements  of  Zoology.  Collins's  Elementary  Science  Series. 
(Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  172,  Is.)  Collins. 

I/)Terof  Justice,  A.— The  Act  for  the  Abolition  of  Purchase.  (8vo,  pp.  20.) 
Effingham  Wilson. 

Mayor,  John  E.  B. — Bishop  Eeinkens's  Second  Pastoral  Letter  in  Reply 
to  the  Encyclic  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  (8vo,  pp.  14, 6d.)  Rivingtons. 

Morrison,  Thomas. — Text-Book  of  English  Composition.  Collins's  School 
Scries.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  154,  Is  6d.)  Collins. 

Politico.— The  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s  Bank  Notes  Bill  Criti¬ 
cised  and  Superseded  by  a  Revision  of  tne  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844. 
(16mo,  pp.  48,  Is.)  W.  C.  Ash. 

Sewell.  E.  M. — Catechism  of  Grecian  History.  (IGmo,  pp.  144.)  Longmans. 
Souvestre,  Emile. — Un  Philosophe  sous  les  Toits.  Edited  by  L^nce 
Sti^venard.  (16mo,  pp.  iv,  197,  28.  6d.)  Longmans. 

Squires,  Henry  Augustus.— A  Vision  of  Other  Worlds.  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  xii,  176.)  Provost. 

Stephen,  James  Fitzjames.— Liberty,  Equality,  I'ratemity.  Second 
Edition.  (8vo,  pp.  xlix,  370,  148.)  Smith  and  Elder. 

Stimpson,  Orlando  J.— The  Singing  Class  Book.  Collins’s  School  Series. 
(Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  167,  Is.)  Collins. 

Treadwin,  Mrs.— Antique  Point  and  Honiton  Lace.  (4to,  pp.  71.)  Ward. 
Lock,  and  Tyler. 

Vambdry,  Arminius.— Central  Asia  and  the  Anglo-Russian  Frontier 
Question.  A  Series  ot  Political  Papers.  Translated  by  F.  E.  Bunnett. 
(Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii,  385.)  Smith  and  Eider. 

Vyner,  Lady  Mary.— “  Every  Day  a  Portion.”  Adapted  from  the  Bible 
and  l*rayer  Ik>ok  for  the  Private  Devotions  of  those  “Living  in 
Widowhood.”  (Small  4to,  pp.  234,  58.)  H.  S.  King. 

The  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  Mr  J.  Fitzjames 
Stephen’s  Liberty^  Equality,  Fraternity  forms  an  important 
addition  to  the  controversial  literature  of  which  Mr  Mill’s 
Essay  on  Liberty  forms  the  centre.  In  it  Mr  Stephen 
answers  two  only  of  his  critics,  Mr  John  Morley  and  Mr 
Frederic  Harrison,  as  representing  “the  Radical  .  .  .  and 


A  Vision  of  other  Worlds,  “by  Heniy  Augustus  Squires 
(of  America)  ”  is  said  to  be  “  supported  by  upwards  of  a 
thousand,  passages  of  Scripture,”  and  is  “affectionately 
dedicated  to  the  thinking  Christians  of  all  denominations.” 

The  full  title  of  Every  Day  a  Pm'tion  explains  the  pecu¬ 
liar  purpose  which,  as  a  devotional  manual,  it  is  intended 
to  serve. 

The  value  of  Captain  Abney’s  Jwsfrwcf ion  in  Photography 
will,  from  the  ingenuity  and  success  with  which  its 
author  has  practised  photography,  and  the  “  lift  ”  he  has 
given  to  the  art  in  more  directions  than  one,  be  welcomed 
by  all  practical  photographers. 

The  second  part  of  Dr  Guy’s  work  on  Public  Health,  a 
Popular  Introduction  to  Sanitary  Science,  treats  of  “  war 
in  its  sanitary  aspects.”  It  is  eminently  readable  from  the 
introduction  by  way  of  illustration  of  “  sanitary  episodes,” 
marking  discoveries  or  noteworthy  typifications  of  sanitary 
and  medical  laws. 

Mr  William  Fowler,  the  rejected  of  the  borough  of 
Cambridge,  whose  name  can  ill  be  spared  from  many 
important  divisions,  adds  to  his  previous  writings  on  the 
land  question  a  pamphlet  on  Limited  Ownership  cf  Land, 
being  “remarks  on  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  on  Improvement  of  Land.”  He  argues 
against  powers  of  settlement  and  entail,  showing  that 
under  a  system  of  life  tenancies  land  is  treated  less  as  an 
investment  than  as  a  burden.  If  the  Liberal  party  in  the 
House  have  lost  one  of  the  most  vigorous  enemies  of  our 
existing  Land  Laws,  they  will  not  forego  Mr  Fowler’s  ser- 


the  Positivist  objections  to  my  views.”  With  Mr  Morley  a  clear-spoken  and  logical  publicist  out  of  it. 

••r  o.  1  .  .  f _ _ xi.  -  A  .e  i  ■«  •  ^  A  -I.--!  7. _ 7. _  mi..  A  .1  A'L.i’j: _ d... 


Mr  Stephen  fences  on  the  subject  of  liberty  and  coercion, 
and  thus  restates  the  divergence  of  his  own  and  Mr  Mill’s 
doctrines : —  • 

We  agree  that  the  minority  are  wise  and  the  majority  foolish, 
but  Mr  Mill  denies  that  the  wise  minority  are  ever  justified  in 
coercing  the  foolish  majority  for  their  own  good,  whereas  I  afiirm 
that,  under  circumstances,  they  may  be  justified  in  doing  so.  Mr 
Morley  says  that  Mr  Mill’s  principle  would  protect  the  minority 
from  being  coerced  by  the  majority,  whereas  my  principle  would 
«xpose  them  to  such  coercion.  My  answer  is  that,  in  my  opinion, 
the  wise  minority  are  the  rightful  masters  of  the  foolish  majority, 
and  that  it  is  mean  and  cowardly  in  them  to  deny  the  right  to 
coerce  altogether  for  fear  of  its  being  misapplied  as  against  them¬ 
selves. 

In  replying  to  Mr  Harrison’s  criticisms  (contained  in  the 
Fortnightly  article  on  “  The  Religion  of  Inhumanity  ”) 
Mr  Stephen  takes  occasion  to  state  his  own  theory  of  a 


A  short  brochure  on  The  Act  for  the  Abolition  of  Ptirchase 
states  lamely  what  Colonel  Anson  has  recently  given  with 
far  greater  force — the  case  of  the  aggrieved  officers. 

“  Politico,”  in  a  curious  but  sensible  little  tract,  that 
lugs  the  “Divine  Creator”  and  the  “first  Man”  into  the 
thread  of  the  argument,  attacks  Mr  Lowe’s  Bank  Notes  Bill, 
and  proposes  in  its  stead  the  opening  of  a  permanent  5  per 
cent,  loan  department  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler  an 
elegant  and  well-illustrated  handbook  on  Antique  Point 
and  Honiton  Lace,  “  containing  plain  and  explicit  instruc¬ 
tions  for  making,  transferring,  and  cleaning  laces  of  every' 
description.” 

The  City  of  London  Directory  is  as  usual  an  embodiment 
of  compactness  and  utility.  The  business  man  is  supplied 


future  existence,  and  the  postulation  of  it  that  must,  in  his  with  every  particular  (even  to  the  floor  and  staircase  on 
opinion,  underlie  all  schemes  of  morality'.  Upon  the  recog-  which  an  office  is  situated)  to  expedite  his  search,  and  the 


nition  of  religion  by'  politicians  as  a  fact  of  prime  importance, 
and  in  explanation  of  the  phrases — “  State  religion  ”  and 
“  State  morality  ” — which  Mr  Harrison  has  cast  in  his 
teeth,  Mr  Stephen  says : — 

What  I  have  argued  for  is  a  proposition  that  both  religion  and 
morals  have,  in  a  thousand  ways,  direct  relations  to  political  and 
legal  questions,  which  will  be  decided  this  way  or  that,  according 
to  the  views  which  people  take  on  religion  and  morals.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  politicians  should  not  be  afraid,  when  the  occasion 
arises,  to  take  account  of  the  question  whether  this  religion  or 
that  is  true,  whether  this  moral  doctrine  or  that  is  well-founded. 


volume  itself  is  handy,  and  remains  open  at  any  page — a 
requirement  not  always  attended  to  in  bulkier  directories. 

Debrett’s  two  illustrated  volumes  of  Peerage,  Baronetage, 
and  Knightage,  for  the  current  year,  hold  their  usual  posi¬ 
tion.  In  addition  to  several  special  features,  the  wonderful 
accuracy  of  Debrett  has  never  been  impugned,  and  this  is 
no  faint  praise  when,  as  we  learn  from  the  preface,  the 
editor’s  annual  alterations  average  upwards  of  1G,000. 

The  second  number  of  The  Educational  Review  of  the 
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^  French  Language  and  Literature  18  before  U8.  The  Review 

Dr  John  Cunningham,  the  ^author  inter  alia^  of  articles  appears  monthly,  and  is  apparently  intended  to  circulate 


in  the  Westminster,  on  “Sir  William  Hamilton’s  Doctrines 
of  Perception  and  Judgment,”  and  in  the  Edinburgh,  on 
“  Mr  J.  S.  Mill’s  Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton’s 
Philosophy,”  expands  the  theory  underlying  these  two 
papers  into  A  Neiv  Theory  of  Knovdng  and  Known,  with 
some  Speculations  on  the  Border-land  of  Psychology  and 
Physiology.  In  what  direction  lies  the  novelty  of  Dr 
Cunningham’s  theory  is  ascertainable  by  the  following 
extract  from  the  preface  : — 

The  modern  Idealists  deny  the  existence  of  ideas  as  independent 
objective  entities,  and  yet  maintain  that  the  mind  is  conscious  of 
ideas.  It  appeared  to  me  that  these  two  propositions  could  not 
be  both  held  in  their  literal  meaning,  as  the  one  is  destructive  of 
the  other,  and  that,  therefore,  the  one  or  the  other  must  be  held 
in  a  less  or  more  figurative  sense.  It  was  plain  that  the  first  pro- 

fosition  could  not  be  surrendered ;  and  therefore,  in  my  dilemma, 
assumed,  to  some  extent,  that  the  modern  Idealists  could  not 
hold  the  second  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  terms. 

This  interpretation  of  the  Idealist’s  position  was  rejected 


among  the  heads  of  schools  and  colleges,  and  others  who 
interest  themselves  in  the  teaching  of  French. 


CHAUCER  AND  HIS  ROMANTIC  POEMS. 

II. 

Let  me  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  general  spirit  of 
Chaucer,  and  especially  of  his  romantic  poems,  which  are 
(undeservedly)  less  known  to  the  ordinary  reader  than  his 
‘  Canterbury  Tales.*  There  had  long  existed  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  amongst  the  Troubadours  and  Trouveres,  a  kind  of 
ecstatic  and  exaggerated  worship  of  Love ;  of  a  chaste, 
lofty,  idealised  Love,  which  was  at  the  root  of  the  system 
of  Chivalry,  and  which  was,  later  on,  to  be  carried  to  its 
most  fantastic  excess  in  Spain.  The  Courts  of  Love  laid 
down  the  maxims  and  laws  which  were  supposed  to  guide 
the  conduct  of  lovers ;  and  in  Languedoc  there  was  a  com- 


by  Mr  J.  S.  Mill,  but  Dr  Cunningham  has  expanded  it  pany  of  enthusiasts  who  styled  themselves  the  Penitents 
into  a  closely-printed  octavo  volume.  di* Amour,  who  in  summer  dressed  themselves  in  fur,  and  in 
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winter  went  aboat  in  a  thin  gauze/  to  the  great  promotion 
of  the  art  of  grave-digging.  Andre  le  Chapelain  (1170), 
a  Provencal,  acquaints  us  with  some  of  the  maxims  of  the 
Courts  of  Love.  “  He  who  loves  grows  pale  at  the  sight 
of  his  beloved. — Every  action  of  the  lover  ends  in  the 
thought  of  his  object. — Love  can  deny  nothing  to  Love.’* 
This  was  the  spirit  with  which  Chaucer  was  imbued ;  and 
the  signs  thereof  are  manifest  not  only  in  his  *  Court  of 
Love,*  *  The  Ten  Commandments  of  Love,’  *  Troilus  and 
Cresside,’  &c.,  but  also  in  certain  parts  of  the  *  Canterbury 
Tales.’  The  sweetness  and  delicacy  which  are  the  naturiJ 
concomitants  of  this  spirit  can  only  be  gleaned  from  a 
perusal  of  the  poems  alluded  to.  For  the  present  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  glancing  at  the  delicious  poem  of 
*  Troilus  and  Cresside ;  *  and  this  will,  I  think,  suffice  to 
justify  whatever  tendency  now  exists  among  critical  minds 
to  revert  to  this  one,  at  least,  of  our  ancient  English 
models. 

According  to  Chaucer,  Troilus  loves  Cressid  after  the 
most  approved  fashion  of  the  enthusiasts.  He  languishes, 
grows  pale  for  her,  would  probably  die  of  his  love,  but  for 
her  uncle  Pandarus,  who  espouses  his  cause,  and  strives  to 
obtain  for  him  the  favour  of  Cressid,  which  he  is  too 
nerveless  to  obtain  for  himself.  A  brave  soldier — Chaucer 
and  Shakespeare  agree  in  this — he  is  a  coward  before  his 
lady  ;  instead  of  plying  her  with  boldness  and  stratagem, 
he  continually  begs  her  pardon,  and  is  always  on  the  edge 
of  a  swoon.  He  is  a  lover  of  the  genuine  Troubadour  style, 
timid,  trembling,  incredulous  ;  a  very  **  penitent  of  love,” 
so  long  as  his  fate  hangs  in  the  balance  ;  but  when  Cressid 
accords  him  her  favour,  an  impatient  and  audacious  para¬ 
mour. 

Cressid,  too,  is  sketched  with  the  same  delicacy  and 
warmth  :  how  different,  both  of  them,  from  Shakespeare’s 
coarse  and  commonplace  anachronisms  !  Like  Troilus,  she 
is  at  first  timorous  as  a  wild  doe,  whose  own  shadow 
frightens  her ;  and  even  when  she  has  given  all  that  she 
has  to  give,  her  delicacy  and  timidity  remain.  Take  these 
two  passages,  before  and  after  the  climax  : — 

And  as  the  new-abashed  nightinf'ale, 

That  stinteth  first,  when  she  beginneth  sing, 

When  that  she  heareth  any  herd^s  tale. 

Or  in  the  hedges  any  wight  stirring. 

And  after  siker  doth  her  voice  outring  ; 

Right  so  Cresside,  when  that  her  dredfe  stent, 

Opeiid  her  herte,  and  told  him  her  entent. 

Whom  should  I  thanken  but  you,  God  of  Love, 

Of  all  this  blisse,  in  which  to  bathe  I  ginne  ? 

And  thanked  be  you,  Lord,  for  that  I  love. 

This  is  the  rights  life  that  I  am  in. 

To  flemen  allb  maner  vice  and  sinne. 

This  doth  me  so  to  virtu  for  to  entende. 

That  daie  by  daie  I  in  my  wille  amende  .  .  . 

But  I  with  all  mine  herte  and  all  my  might. 

As  I  have  said,  woll  love  unto  my  last 
Mine  own  dere  herte,  and  all  mine  ownb  knight ; 

In  which  mine  herti  growen  is  so  fast. 

And  bis  in  me,  that  it  shall  ever  last.  * 

The  joy  cannot  survive  the  envy  of  the  gods.  Calcbas 
demands  his  daughter ;  and  the  Trojan  chiefs  determine 
to  give  Cressid  in  exchange  for  certain  prisoners.  When 
she  hears  the  news  she  faints  ;  and  Troilus  draws  his 
sword,  and  is  about  to  kill  himself.  He  lives  over  again 
the  ecstasies  of  his  love ;  and  whilst  he  dallies  with  death, 
Cressid  awakes. 

But  as  God  wolde,  of  swough  she  abraide, 

And  gan  to  sighe,  and,  Troilus,  she  cride. 

And  he  answerde :  ‘  Lady  mine,  Cresside, 

Livb  ve  yet  ?  ’  and  let  his  swerd  doun  glide : 

‘  Ye,  nertb  mine,  that  thanked  be  Cupide,’ 

Quod  she,  and  ther  withal  she  sore  sight, 

And  he  began  to  glad  her  as  he  might ; 

Took  her  in  armbs  two,  and  kist  her  oft. 

And  her  to  glad  he  did  al  his  entent. 

For  which  her  gost,  that  flickerd  aye  aloft, 

Into  her  woful  herte  agen  it  went : 

But  at  the  last,  as  that  her  eyb  glent 
Aside,  anon  she  gan  his  swerd  espie. 

As  it  lay  bare,  and  gan  for  fearb  crie  ; 


And  asked  him  why  he  had  it  out  drawn. 

And  Troilus  anon  the  cause  hire  told. 

And  how  himself  therwith  he  wold  have  slain  ; 

For  which  Cresside  upon  him  gan  behold, 

And  gan  him  in  her  armbs  faste  fold. 

And  said,  ‘  O  mercy,  God,  lo  which  a  dede ! 

Alas,  how  nigh  we  weren  bothb  dede !  ’ 

Then  they  are  parted;  and  Troilus,  left  alone,  is  still 
constant  in  his  love,  and  dwells  with  longing  tenderness  on 
all  that  reminds  him  of  his  lady. 

Where  is  mine  ownb  lady  lefe  and  dere  ? 

Where  is  her  whitb  breast,  where  is  it,  where  ? 

Wher  been  her  armbs,  and  her  eyen  dere. 

That  yesterday  this  timb  with  me  were  ?  .  .  . 

Nor  ther  was  houre  in  all  the  day  or  night, 

When  he  was  there  as  o  man  might  him  here. 

That  he  ne  sayd  :  *  O  lovesom  lady  bright. 

How  have  you  faren  sins  that  you  were  there  ? 
Welcome,  ywis,  naine  owne  lady  dere  !  .  .  . 

Lo,  yonder  saw  I  mine  own  lady  daunce. 

And  in  that  temple  with  her  eyen  dere. 

Me  canghte  first  my  rightb  lady  dere. 

And  yonder  have  I  herd  full  lustily 
My  derb  hertb  laugh,  and  yonder  play 
I  saw  her  onbs  eke  full  blissfully. 

And  yonder  onbs  to  me  gan  she  say  : 

“  Now,  good  sweetb,  lovb  me  well,  I  pray  ”... 

And  at  the  corner,  in  the  yonder  house, 

Herde  I  mine  allerlevest  lady  dere. 

So  womanly,  with  voice  melodious, 

Singen  so  wel,  so  goodly,  and  so  dere. 

That  in  my  soul  yet  thinketh  me  I  here 
The  blissful  sowne ;  and  in  the  yonder  place. 

My  lady  first  me  took  unto  her  grace.’ 

1  take  courage  to  say  that  there  is  not,  in  the  whole 
range  of  English  poetry,  anything  more  delicate,  refined, 
or  melodious  than  the  passages  I  have  quoted.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  almost  the  whole  of  Chaucer’s  poetry ; 
especially  to  the  less  known  romantic  poems  already  re¬ 
ferred  to.  It  seems  to  me  a  circumstance  not  easily  to  be 
explained,  that  the  first,  and  in  many  respects  the  most 
genuine  of  our  poets,  should  have  received  so  little  atten¬ 
tion  from  his  countrymen,  and  that  he  should  be  (com¬ 
paratively)  so  slightly  appreciated.  Even  the  ‘  Canterbury 
Tales  ’  have  been  thoroughly  known  only  to  a  few  criticd 
readers ;  and  they  are  by  no  means  Chaucer’s  finest  poems. 
He  was,  in  fact,  the  latest  and  the  greatest  of  the  Trouba¬ 
dours  ;  if  not  the  most  exquisite,  still  the  loftiest  and  most 
powerful.  This  is  an  additional  reason  why  we  should  be 
proud  of  and  cultivate  his  muse ;  for  the  school  of  the 
Troubadours  was  characteristically  a  foreign  school ;  and 
Chaucer,  though  in  life  and  spirit  a  genuine  Troubadour, 
was  yet  an  Englishman.  But  we  may  expect  that  in  a 
few  more  yeai’s,  thanks  to  the  great  advance  in  our  modem 
critical  tone  and  to  the  increased  study  and  knowledge  of 
the  earlier  forms  of  the  English  tongue,  the  language  of 
Chaucer  will  become  more  and  more  generally  comprehen¬ 
sible  ;  and  it  is  not  very  rash  to  predict  that,  when  this 
shall  be  the  case,  such  a  poem  as  that  of  ‘  Troilus  and 
Cresside  ’  will  come  upon  the  general  English  public  as  a 
sort  of  delicious  revelation.  Edmund  Suarpb. 


*  Taine,  ‘  Lit.  Anglaise,’  i.  181. 

»  As  it  is  not  my  business  now  to  try  and  establish  a  correct 
text  of  Chaucer,  I  have  not  retained  the  exact  textual  ortho¬ 
graphy  in  every  instance. 


PUBLIC  LECTURES  ON  HEALTH. 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  well-being  of  our  artisan  classes  to  the  experi¬ 
ment  which  is  being  tried  on  a  large  scale  this  wmter 
in  Birmingham.  While  nearly  all  who  have  studied  the 
habits  of  labourers’  families  readily  admit  that  much  of  the 
misery  they  suffer  is  of  their  own  creating,  verv  few  are 
found  willing  to  believe  that  any  of  the  proposed  schemes  for 
their  amelioration  are  practicable.  It  is  constantly  repeated 
that  you  cannot  induce  labourers’  wives  to  have  a  proper 
regard  to  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  their  dwellings,  or  to 
the  health  of  their  children.  The  means  ordinarily  adopted 
by  district- visitors  and  nuisance-inspectors  are  not  likely  to 
induce  them,  as  they  do  nothing  more  than  simply  tell  them 
what  they  should  do.  No  one  will  persistently  do  a  thing 
unless  it  either  gratifies  him,  or  he  sees  some  reason  for 
doing  it.  And  here  is  the  acknowledged  difficulty, — to 
get  ^  uneducated  people  to  understand  the  importance  of 
paying  attention  to  sanitary  matters.  Simple  instruction 
in  physiology  and  hygiene  has  for  years  been  advocated 
by  many  able  men  and  women.  The  question  has  been 
talked  about,  written  about,  preached  aoout,  but  nothing 
till  now  has  been  done ;  nothing,  at  least,  sufficiently 
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important  to  attract  attention,  or  to  be  regarded  as  an 
experiment  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  test  the  possibility 
of  influencing  the  masses.  Through  the  liberality  of  a  private 
individual,  Birmingham  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first 
town  in  which  is  being  tested  the  possibility  of  giving  to  the 
artisan  classes  simple  instruction  of  practical  applicability  on 
“  the  laws  of  health About  eightwn  months  ago  the  Rev. 
Canon  Kingsley  delivered  an  address  before  the  members  of 
the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute,  in  which  he  urged 
the  importance  of  there  being  established  in  every  great  town 
a  public  school  of  health.  Probably  neither  Mr  Kingsley 
himself,  nor  any  of  those  who  so  pleasurably  listened  toliim, 
had  then  any  hope  that  a  tangible  result  would  so  soon  spring 
from  that  address.  Within  a  few  weeks,  however,  an 
anonymous  donor  presented  2,500/.  for  the  establishment  of 
a  class  “  for  the  study  of  the  laws  of  health.”  Of  the  con¬ 
ditions  attached  to  this  gift,  these  are  worth  notice.  The 
lectures  were  to  be  in  connection  with  the  Institute,  two 
lectures  were  to  be  free,  and  the  fee  for  admission  to  the 
course  was  to  be  the  lowest  charged  at  the  Institute  for  any 
lectures  at  all.^ 

The  Committee  entrusted  with  the  benefaction  endea 
voured  to  carry  out  the  donor’s  wishes  in  the  following  way. 


first  fierformed  in  1750  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  The 
verdict  of  amateurs  and  critics  was  adverse,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  author’s  strongly  expressed  predilection  for  his 
unsucce^ul  work  it  had  to  be  abandoned  after  three  perform¬ 
ances.  After  a  century’s  rest  it  has  been  revived  by  Handel- 
enthusiasts,  and  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  last  Saturday.  Upon  the  whole,  we  cannot 
but  agree  with  the  judgment  expressed  by  the  master’s  con¬ 
temporaries.  Compart  with  “Israel  in  i^ypt,”  composed 
twelve  years  before,  or  with  that  wonderful  tragedy,  the 
“  Messiah,”  or  even  with  “  Judas  Maccabseus,”  written  in  the 
master’s  sixty*Becond  year,  **  Theodora  ”  shows  unmistakable 
symptoms  of  weakness  both  in  design  and  execution.  The 
causes  of  this  failure  may  to  a  considerable  extent  be  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  inferior  mi^ity  of  the  libretto.  Its  authorship 
seems  somewhat  doubtful,  and  it  is  indeed  scarcely  worth 
inquiring  to  whom  such  verses  as 

To  thee,  thou  glorious  sun  of  worth, 

Be  life  and  safety  given.^ 

To  thee  whose  virtues  suit  thy  birth, 

Be  every  blessing  given ; 

in  which  two  distressed  lovers  sing  each  other’s  alternate  praises, 
owe  their  origin.  But  it  is  not  in  the  siUy  and  thoroughly 


W.  H.  Corfield,  Esq.,  M.A.,M.D.  (Oxon.),Professor  of  Hygiene 

In  TTniversitv  Collecre.  London.  fn  o  DeUa-Cruscan  diction  that  the  foultof  the  libretto  chiefly  lies. 


in  University  College,  London,  was  appointed  to  deliver  a 
course  of  twenty-five  lectures  on  consecutive  Tuesdays,  and 
the  two  free  lectures,  the  first  of  which  was  given  on  October 
9th,  in  the  Townhall,  at  the  commencement  of  the  course, 
and  the  second  on  January  19th.  The  charge  for  the  class 
lectures  is  a  penny  a  lecture.  Those  who  attend  sixteen  lec¬ 
tures  out  of  the  twenty-five  may,  in  June  next,  be  examined 
and  compete  for  a  prize  ;  10/.  is  offered  for  female,  and  10/. 
for  male  students. 

The  scheme  seems  to  be  devised  with  great  wisdom.  The 
people  are  first  invited  to  a  free  lecture,  where  they  may  hear 
what  the  course  is  to  be  about,  and  form  an  idea  of  the  kind 
of  information  they  will  obtain  from  it.  The  lectures  are 
arranged  in  connection  with  a  well-established  Institute, 
having  an  influential  number  of  supporters  and  sympathisers, 
and  forming  the  nucleus  of  those  who  seek  to  promote  the 
spread  of  useful  knowledge.  Prizes  are  offered  as  a  stimulus 
to  industrious  note-taking  ;  and  though,  no  doubt,  the  know 


With  the  exception  of  the  “Messiah  ”  the  principal  oratorios 
of  Handel  are  taken  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  describe 
the  struggle  of  an  heroic  and  religiously  inspired  nation 
against  its  oppressors.  This  heroic  spirit  breathes  in  every 
note  of  “Judas  Maccabseus,”  and  has  made  the  character  of 
this  leader  of  the  people  himself  one  of  the  grandest  concep¬ 
tions  of  musical  art.  Another  field  in  which  the  colossal 
dimensions  of  Handel’s  genius  are  displayed  in  fullest  measure 
is  the  bold  rendering  of  grand  historical  events  like  the 
drowning  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host  in  “  Israel  in  Egypt.”  In 
“  Theodora  ”  there  is  no  opportunity  for  the  display  of  either 
grand  delineation  of  character  or  bold  picturesqueness.  The 
story  is  that  of  the  martyrdom  of  a  Christian  princess  and 
her  virtuous  but  slightly  insipid  lover.  A  very  considerable 
part  of  the  score  is  therefore  taken  up  by  a  succession  of 
effusions  of  a  monotonously  tender  character,  rarely  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  boisterous  rage  of  a  tyrannous  pagan  com- 


like  this  was  not  the  place  for  breaking  through  a  general 
custom.  So  far,  all  looks  well.  The  attendance  at  the  class 
lectures  has  shown  no  signs  of  falling  off,  and,  though  there 
have  been  fluctuations,  the  average  number  from  October  to 
Christmas  was  381.  We  have  not  seen  a  syllabus  of  the 
subjects  Dr  Corfield  includes  in  his  lectures,  but  we  feel  sure 
he  has  had  sufficient  experience  at  University  College,  with 
classes  both  for  ladies  and  young  men,  rightly  to  judge  what 
to  introduce  and  what  to  omit. 

Having  this  organisation  and  having  this  large  attendance. 


pieces  also,  which  form  always  the  most  important  feature 
of  Handel’s  oratorio,  have  considerably  suffered  from  the 
absence  of  a  really  stirring  motive.  The  dramatic  conflict 
that  might  have  been  gained  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
Christian  and  heathen  principles  has  been  entirely  neglected  ; 
the  first-mentioned  belief  we  recognise  here  in  a  diluted 
eighteenth  century  version  which  pleads  the  cause  of  reli¬ 
gious  toleration  on  philosophical  grounds. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks  and  objections,  be  it 
far  from  us  to  assert  that  “  Theodora  ”  does  not  contain 
beauties  of  a  rare  order.  The  airs  assigned  to’  the  soprano 


we  notice,  moreover,  successful  attempts  at  individual  charac¬ 
terisation,  which  raise  it  considerably  above  the  level  of  the 
traditional  confidante.  The  tenor  part  (Septimius)  in  its  flowing 
brightness  renders  charmingly  the  easy-going  good-nature  of 
an  epicurean  man  of  the  world,  who  tolerates  all  creeds  from  his 
own  want  of  one.  Amongst  the  numerous  beautiful  choruses 
we  admire  particularly  that  beginning  “  He  saw  the  lovely 
youth,”  which  Handel  is  said  to  have  considered  as  his  chef 
oeuvre.  This  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  make  the  revival  of 
the  oratorio  seem  meritorious.  The  performance  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  was  conducted  by  Mr  Manns  with  his  usual 
fire  and  accuracy.  The  vocalists  were  Mdme  Lemmens- 


this  knowledge.  We  have  not  heai’d  whether  the  lecturer  is 
himself  to  be  the  examiner ;  but  we  sincerely  hope  the 
examination  will  consist  only  of  questions  which  can  be 
answered  from  information  communicated  in  the  lectures 
themselves.  What  is  wanted  is  a  test  of  the  amount  of  in¬ 
formation  instilled  into  the  members  of  the  class.  For  those 
who  wish  a  certificate  of  a  wider  acquaintance  with  physi- 
olo^  there  are  the  examinations  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  The  examination  paper 
will  probably  be  published,  and  we  hope  some  specimens  of 
the  answers  may  be  made  public  also. 

The  Birmingham  ei^riment  la  most  important,  as  on  its  gherrington  (Theodora),  Mies  Uonee  (Irene),  Miss  Antoinette 
{***  esfaWishment  of  similar  courses  in  other  sterling  (Didimus),  Mr  Cummings  (Septimius),  Signor  Agnesi 

,  „  ..  (Valens),  who  all  earned  deserved  applause  from  the  audience. 

This  movement  interests  landlords  as  well  as  arti^ns.  Mdme.  Lemmens  sang  “Angels  ever  bright  and  fair,” 
Brofessor  Corheld,  in  hie  first  lecture,  is  reported  in  a  local  slightly  exaggerated  sentiment  and  too  much  porta- 

!?»y®  .  Insanitary  conditions  induce  a  lowered  while  herrendering  of  “Oh,  that  I  on  wings  could 

rise  ”  gave  all  butfperfect  satisfaction.  Miss  Sterling  has  a 
*  ,  ,  X  •  1 M..  a  X  j  j  X  '  powerful  voice  and  decided  dramatic  instincts,  which  we 

to  work,  and  consequent  inability  to  earn  bread  and  to  py  ^  displayed  on  the  stage  in  parts  like  Fides 

renu ;  and  so  the  evil  recoils  from  the  tenants  up^  the  ^d-  «  prophet,”  or  Ortud  in  “  Lohengrin.” 

It  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  celebrated  author  of 
“  Marguerite  ”  that  his  European  reputation  does  not  depend 
upon  the  first  concert  of  the  Gounoa  Society.  To  fill  up  the 
programme  of  a  whole  evening  with  works  by  one  composer  is 
always  a  dangerous  experiment,  and  we  cannot  deny  having 
experienced  the  depressing  feeling  of  monotony  usual  in  such 
cases.  The  works  by  M.  Gounod  performed  at  last  Saturday’s 
concert,  under  the  composer’s  own  direction,  were  : — “Mess© 
Solennelle”  (St  Cecilia)  and  “Music  to  Jeanne  d’Ai'C,”  a 
patriotic  drama  by  J ules  Barbier.  About  the  Mass  we  have  but 
lew  remarks  to  tender.  The  sublime  words  of  the  Roman 


MUSIC. 

Handel’s  “  Theodora  ”  at  the  crystal  palace. — m. 
GOUXOd’s  first  concert. — MONDAY  POPULAR  CONCERT. 
—  BRITISH  ORCHESTRAL  SOCIETY’S  SECOND  CONCERT. 

“  Theodora  ”  is  the  last  but  one  of  the  twenty-nine  Cantatas 
and  Oratorios  w'hich  the  world  owes  to  the  immortal  Handel. 
It  was  finished  in  a  little  more  than  a  month  in  1749,  and 
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Catholic  service,  with  their  fulness  of  humanly  pathetic 
motives,  have  been  set  so  often  and  in  so  many  different  ways 
by  composers  of  various  nations  and  ages  that  it  would 
1^  difficult  to  add  an  essentially  new  interpretation  to  those 
already  in  existence.  M.  Gounod  seems  not  ev'en  to  have 
attempted  this  difficult  task.  11  is  Mass  shows  the  usual 
features  of  the  molto  maettoso  at  the  beginning  of  the  credo, 
with  an  equally  inevitable  adagio  on  the  *‘£tlncarnatusest  f 
it  is  remarkablv  innocent  of  attempts  at  contrapuntal  waiting, 
and  on  the  other  hand  full  of  flowing  melody  of  a  slightly 
operatic  tinge.  By  far  the  most  attractive  part  of  the  “  Music 
to  Jeanne  d’Arc  ”  is  the  orchestral  prelude,  descriptive  of  the 
rural  tranquillitvof  the  French  heroine’s  life  before  the  divine 
call  had  strengthened  her  arm  for  her  country’s  delivery.  The 
cornemuse  effect  of  the  opening  is  charming,  and  the  entrance 
of  the  full  orchestra  after  it  shows  the  roaster  of  instrumental 
colouring.  Of  the  choral  pieces  we  do  not  venture  to  judge 
from  this  performance.  They  are  dependent  for  their  full 
effect  on  the  scenic  effects  and  vocal  musses  of  a  great  theatre, 
and  under  such  circumstances  we  can  imagine  that  the  chorus 
“  Dieu  le  veut  ”  (No.  6)  would  act  inspiringlv  on  a  patriotic 
audience.  At  the  present  performance,  M.  (Gounod’s  enthu¬ 
siastic  but  not  sufficiently  numerous  siugei’s  were  evidently 
not  able  to  do  full  justice  to  the  dramatic  intentions  of  the 
composer.  The  ballad  of  the  Page  was  sung  by  a  member  of 
the  choir  with  much  spirit.  A  minuet  for  the  orchestra 
(No.  5)  is  a  piece  of  elegant  writing,  thoroughly  French  in 
spirit.  The  reception  of  M.  Gounod’s  works  on  the  part  of 
tne  audience  was  most  favourable,  the  introduction  to 
Jeanne  d’Arc  being  encored. 

The  pianist  at  h^t  Monday’s  Popular  Concert  was  Dr  Hans 
von  Biilow.  He  played  for  the  pianoforte  alone  Prelude  and 
Fugue  F  minor.  Chaconne  F  major,  and  Air  w  ith  variations 
D  minor,  by  Handel,  in  a  manner  the  excellence  of  which  w’e 
have  acknowledged  too  fully  to  recpiire  further  mentioning  on 
this  occasion.  What  strucK  us  again  with  renewed  force  was 
the  firm  hold  with  which  the  pianist  grasps  the  composers’ 
intentions,  recasting,  though  not  altering,  them  by  his  owm 
individual  feeling.  In  his  rendering  thel^auteous  harmonies 
of  Handel  appeared  as  fresh  and  full  of  life  as  if  their 
existence  dated  by  months  instead  of  centuries.  Of  the  three 
wonderful  pieces  the  most  w'onderful  is  the  last,  the  main 
theme  of  which  always  reminds  us  of  that  most  poetical 
blossom  of  pianoforte  music,  Bach’s  Prelude  in  E  flat  minor 
(No.  8  of  “  Le  Clavecin  bien  temp^rd”),  although,  perhaps, 
both  pieces  have  not  one  interval  in  common.  Together  with 
Siguor  Piatti,  Dr  von  Biilow  played  Beethoven’s  Sonata  for 
the  pianoforte  and  violoncello,  Op.  102,  No.  1,  and  besides 
this  the  pianoforte  part  of  Trio  in  B  flat  major,  Op.  27,  by 
Molique.  The  concert  was  opened  by  Mozart’s  charming  and 
ever  fresh  Divertimento,  in  B  flat  major  (No.  3),  for  strings 
and  two  French  horns.  In  his,  as  w’ell  as  in  Handel’s  case, 
the  superiority  of  genius  over  the  influence  of  time  was 
brought  to  undeniable  evidence.  The  principal  violinist  of 
the  evening  was  Herr  Strauss,  whose  thoroughly  musical 
and,  at  the  same  time,  highly  intellectual  rendering  places 
him,  in  our  opinion,  far  above  many  more  brilliant  professors 
of  his  instrument.  Mdme.  Patey  sang  Giordani’s  impressive 
arietta  “  Caro  mio  ben,”  and  an  insignificant  cradle  song  by 
Signor  Riiiidegger. 

Of  the  scheme  of  the  second  British  Orchestral  Society 
Concert,  we  may  mention,  by  living  English  composers,  Mr 
A.  Sullivan’s  air,  “Refrain  thy  tears  from  weeping,”  from 
“  Light  of  the  World,”  and  Sir  Sterndale  Bennett’s  “  Piano¬ 
forte  Caprice  in  E.”  Franz  Hueffer. 


THE  THEATRES. 

At  the  Lyceum  Mr  Bateman  has  had  recourse  to  the  pen  of 
Mr  Hamilton  Aide,  who  has  produced  in  “  Philip”  a  drama 
which  may  possibly  retain  the  favour  of  Englisnmen  for  a 
generation  or  two,  but  which  iu  the  meantime  affords  suf¬ 
ficient  scope  for  another  of  Mr  Irving’s  great  impersonations. 
Two  brothers,  Philip  and  Juan,  are  both  in  love  with  Marie, 
a  poor  protigie  of  their  mother’s.  Jealousy  and  strife  are  the 
result ;  Philip  shoots  his  brother  and  takes  to  flight.  Years 
uftei'W’ards  the  presumed  murderer  again  encounters  Marie 
and  makes  her  his  wife.  Her  husband’s  guilt  is  revealed  to 
her  W  an  old  man  who  h;va  made  his  way  into  her  presence  ; 
and  Philip  again  leaves  her.  Then  the  informer  drops  his 
disguise.  It  is  Juan,  who  w’as  not  really  killed,  anti  who 
now  renews  his  suit  to  his  brother’s  wife.  Philip,  whose 
suspicions  had  been  roused,  returns  at  the  moment  wheu 
Marie  is  upbraiding  the  other ;  and  in  her  haste,  fearint» 
violence,  she  conceals  Juan  in  her  oratory.  An  exciting 
scene  follows  between  the  jealous  Philip  and  his  wife  ;  and 
in  the  end  the  former  orders  in  some  masons  to  w’all  up  the 
entrance  of  the  oratory.  Then  Marie’s  strength  fails  her. 
Philip  IS  maddened  by  her  apparent  admission  of  guilt, 
breaks  open  the  door,  and  discovers  his  brother.  His  first 


instinct  of  joy  is  drowned  by  returaing  jealousy.  Juan, 
however,  confesses  his  crime,  and  Philip,  atter  dismissing  his 
brother,  embraces  the  faithful  Marie.  The  plot  is  well  con¬ 
ceived  and  powerfully  worked  out.  It  would  certainly  prove 
too  weak  in  the  hands  of  ordinary  actors ;  but  Mr  Irving 
has  managed  to  create  for  himself  a  new  and  striking  pait 
out  of  the  jealous  Philip.  He  has  happily  dispensed  with 
much  of  the  violent  declamation  and  gesture  which  distin- 
guished  him  in  Matthias  and  Eugene  Aram,  and  has  thug 
challenged  criticism  in  a  fresh  and  more  satisfactory  mood. 
This  is  the  more  creditable  to  him  because  of  the  vast  diffi¬ 
culty  which  must  be  experienced  by  an  actor  who,  having 
almost  relied  on  bodily  activity  as  a  means  of  arousing  in- 
terest,  resolves  at  last  to  be  forcible  without  being  vehement. 
The  approbation  of  the  audience,  freely  expressed  on  Saturday 
night,  will  no  doubt  be  welcome  to  him  as  evidence  of  the 
success  of  his  efforts.  Almost  equally  praiseworthy  was  Mr 
Clayton’s  representation  of  Juan,  of  w’hose  character  he  had 
evidently  formed  a  distinct  conception.  In  Marie  Miss  Isabel 
Bateman  has  decidedly  created  her  best  part,  displaying  an 
amount  of  independent  power  of  which  not  even  Henrietta 
gave  token.  ‘ 

The  French  Company  at  the  Holborn  produced,  for  the 
first  time,  last  week,  “  L’Infortunde  Caroline,”  a  three-act 
comedy,  by  Messrs  Barriere  and  Tliiboust.  The  play  is  of 
the  class  at  which  an  audience  laughs  heartily,  though  it 
wonders  at  the  close  at  what  it  laughed.  Caroline  is  the 
wife  of  a  confectioner,  Jubinet.  She  fancies  herself  unhappy, 
incomprise.  She  passes  through  moods  which  no  one  can  com- 
rehend,  and  thereby  renders  her  worthy  husband’s  life  a 
urden.  He,  good  soul,  is  sunk  in  anxiety”  concerning  the 
caramels  au  ckocolat  needed  for  the  Jour  de  VAiij  while, 
according  to  her  own  account,  an  unknown  malady  consumes 
his  wife.  Her  father  and  mother,  retired  restaurateurs^  from 
the  Palais  Royal,  embrace  her  cause,  and  consider  J ubinet  a 
monster.  They  are  confirmed  in  this  idea  by  a  poetry-struck 
clerk,  Saturnin,  who  carries  about  with  him  a  volume  of 
poems,  in  whose  pages  he  finds  all  the  various  situations 
described  to  his  satisfaction.  The  play  is  of  the  true  Palais 
Royal  type,  farcical,  outre,  grotesque  ;  and  it  was  very 
adequately  performed.  M.  Didier  sustained  the  somewhat 
bite  rCle  of  Jubinet  with  his  wonted  admirable  ease  and 
thoroughness.  Madame  Adolphe  and  M.  Legrand  acted  the 
vulgar  mother  and  father  excellently”.  M.  I^prevost  as 
Saturnin  was  a  trifle  exaggerated,  his  part  being  of  itself 
sufficiently  absurd  not  to  require  this  heightening  effect. 
Madame  Dolly  made  a  very  good  Caroline,  a  character  by”  no 
means  easy”  to  sustain,  for,  unless  performed  with  gravity,  the 
real  absurdity  of  the  whole  would  be  absent. 


Sunday  Lecture  Society. — On  Sunday,  Feb.  8th,  a  lecture 
was  delivered  at  St  George’s  Hall,  by  A.  H.  Green,  Esq.,  M.A 
Camb.,  F.G.S.,  of  Her  Majesty’s  Geological  Survey,  on  “  Vol¬ 
canoes.  How  they  differ  from  other  Mountains,  and  the  share  they 
have  had  in  building  up  the  crust  of  the  Earth.”  The  lecturer 
stated  that  despite  the  popular  idea  that  a  volcano  is  a  burning 
mountain,  and  that  in  this  lies  the  only  difference  between  vol¬ 
canoes  and  other  mountains,  volcanoes  differ  from  mountains 
generally  in  three  respects  ;  in  the  nature  of  their  materials,  in  the 
arrangement  of  those  materials,  and  in  their  shape.  The  process 
that  raised  Etna  was  as  follows.  In  the  early  geologic  times, 
when  an  ocean  extending  as  far  as  China  and  Japan  rolled  over 
all  the  south-west  of  Europe,  large  deposits  of  nummulitic  lime¬ 
stone  were  laid  therein.  Among  these  strata  there  were  none 
volcanic.  After  the  nummulitic  beds  began  the  upheaval  of  the 
great  mountain  chains,  but  this  did  not  produce  Etna.  Then 
began  the  deposit,  in  no  great  depth  of  water,  of  the  upper  Ter¬ 
tiary  strata,  containing  sheets  of  lava  poured  out  beneath  the  sea; 
and  slowly  the  whole  was  upheaved,  and  the  great  mass  of  Etna 
piled  on  the  top.  Eruptions  are  preceded  by  earthquakes  and 
internal  explosions,  after  which  a  rent  is  torn  in  the  ground,  from 
which  issue  volumes  of  steam ;  while  the  blocks  thrown  out  of 
the  hole  form  a  conical  mound  round  the  opening,  which  mound 
enlarges  with  each  discharge  from  the  central  pipe.  Molten  rock 
called  lava  boils  over  the  cone  and  hardens  into  layers,  and  thus 
the  hill  is  built  up.  The  cause  of  these  phenomena  is  that  below 
the  surface  the  molten  lava  is  permeated  by  water  or  super-heated 
steam,  which  swells  by  the  heat  until  an  outlet  is  at  last  forced. 
V'olcanoes  differ  in  their  form  and  structure,  having  sometimes 
like  Cotopaxi  a  single  cone  formed  by  successive  eruptions  from 
the  same  vent,  with  the  discharge-pipe  in  the  centre,  and  frag¬ 
ments  and  sheets  of  lava  all  dipping  outwards  from  the  centre. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Vesuvius,  an  eruption  has  been 
powerful  enough  to  tear  away  part  of  the  cone,  and  a  new  cone  is 
built  up  in  the  hollow  thus  formed ;  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  case 
of  Etna,  the  main  centre  shifts,  new  cones  rise,  and  parasitic 
cones  are  produced.  Volcanoes  have  helped  to  build  up  the 
earth’s  crust,  because  the  lava  and  ejections  are  not  confined  to 
the  base  of  the  cone,  but  spread  themselves  out,  and  form  solid 
beds  of  rock.  Thus,  in  Iceland  in  1783,  one  stream  of  la^''* 
extended  fifty  miles,  and  another  forty  miles.  Arthur’s  Seat  is 
an  old  volcano ;  its  lower  part  consists  of  sandstone,  shales,  and 
impure  limestone,  and  among  these  volcanic  lava  and  ashes  were 
poured  out  on  the  bed  of  the  sea,  while  they  were  being  deposited- 
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THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  course  of  the  elections  exercised  a  depressing  influence 
on  the  market  last  Saturdaj,  the  immediate  political  future 
of  the  country  seeming  less  certain  to  investors.  Consols 
were,  as  usual,  steady,  and  in  Foreign  Stocks  there  was  some 
reaction  in  the  varieties  which  have  lately  given  way.  Turk¬ 
ish  Bonds  rose  1  to  per  cent.  In  Bailjvay  Shares  there 
was  a  severe  fall  ranging  from  2^  in  North-Western  to  J  in 
Metropolitan.  There  was  an  active  demand  for  discount,  the 
rate  being  scarcely  under  the  Bank  minimum  ;  but  there  was 
not  much  business  done  at  the  Bank. 

The  tone  of  the  market  was  much  firmer  on  Monday.  Con¬ 
sols  declined  1-16  for  the  account ;  but  Foreign  Securities 
were  much  stronger,  Spanish  and  Buenos  Ayres  being  the 
only  exceptions.  Turkish  and  Egyptian  Bonds  were  much 
asked  for  and  rose  considerably.  Kailway  Stocks  were  also 
better,  though  the  improvement  was  not  general.  Chatham 
and  Dover  Preference  led  the  advance  with  a  rise  of  1|.  On 
Tuesday  Consols  fell  1-16  to  In  Foreign  Stocks  the  most 
noteworthy  circumstances  was  a  further  fall  in  Spanish. 
French  and  United  States  were  firm.  Kailway  Shares  showed 
great  buoyancy,  the  rise  for  the  day  ranging  from  1|  in  Great 
Northern  “A’’  to  ^  in  Chatham  and  Dover.  On  Wednesday 
Consols  declined  1-16  for  the  account ;  but  Foreign  Stocks 
showed  great  firmness,  Turkish,  Egyptian,  and  French 
leading  the  rise,  and  even  Spanish  showing  some  signs 
of  recovery.  In  Kailway  Shares  the  rise  in  coal  caused 
a  reaction  in  prices.  Great  Northern  “A”  fell  1,  and  some 
other  lines  ^  to  j.  The  fall  was,  however,  by  no  means 
general,  Metropolitan  rising  J,  and  some  others  J  to  On 
Thursday  Consols  again  declined  1-16  for  the  account ;  but 
Foreign  Stocks,  Turkish  excepted,  were  firm.  Turkish  1858, 
however,  rose  1.  The  Kail  way  Market  was  still  infiuenced 
by  the  price  of  coal,  and  a  fall  of  |  to  |  took  place  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  principal  lines.  North  British,  on  the  other  hand, 
rose  1^  ana  Midland 

The  demand  for  discount  throughout  the  week  has  been 
very  active,  but  the  supply  at  the  Bank  minimum  of  3^  per 
cent,  (which  remains  unaltered)  has  proved  sufficient.  There 
is  every  likelihood  that  the  pouring  of  the  revenue  payments 
into  the  Bank  will  give  that  establishment  this  year,  at  least, 
a  command  of  the  market. 

The  returns  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week  ended  on 
Wednesday  last  showed  an  increase  of  686,63  If.  in  public 
deposits,  which  now  stand  at  6,767,740f.,  and  a  decrease  of 
1,406,747/.  in  other  deposits,  which  are  now  equal  to 
10,126,640/.  The  notes  in  circulation,  which  have  decreased 
by  694,070/.,  now  amount  to  25,315,860/.  The  stock  of 
bullion  in  both  departments  is  22,508,478/.,  or  205,289/.  more 
than  last  week.  The  proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  is 
again  about  46^  per  cent. 

The  cheques  and  bills  passed  through  the  Bankers’ 
Clearing  House  for  the  week  ended  on  Wednesday  last  was 
97,942,000/.  as  against  103,686,000/.  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year. 

The  following  are  the  closing  quotations  of  yesterday : — 

Consols,  91j  to  92  for  Money,  and  92  to  924  for  the  Account. 

Foreign  and  Canadian  Securities: — United  States  Five-Twenty 
Bonds,  1882,  10G4  to  106}  ;  ditto,  1885,  108|  to  1094  ;  ditto,  1887, 
1094  to  109} ;  ditto,  Ten-Forties,  105}  to  105} ;  ditto  Five  per 
Cent.  Funded  Loan,  103}  to  103};  Atlantic  and  Great  Western 
First  Mortgage,  66}  to  67} ;  ditto  Second  Mortgage,  60}  to 
614 ;  ditto  Third  Mortgage,  24}  to  25}  ;  Erie  Railway  Shares, 
44}  to  44} ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cent.  Preference,  69}  to  69}  ;  Illinois 
Central,  96}  to  97} ;  New  York  Central  100  Dol.  Shares,  95}  to 
96} ;  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada,  18}  to  18} ;  ditto  New,  3}  to 
3i  dis. ;  ditto  Third  Preference,  32}  to  33  ;  and  Great  Western 
of  Canada,  16}  to  17};  Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  66  to  66}; 
ditto  Paper  Rentes,  62}  to  62} ;  Bolivian,  33  to  34  ;  Buenos 
Ayres  Six  per  Gents.,  1873,  Scrip,  }  to  |  prem.;  Costa  Rica 
Six  per  Cents.,  30  to  32 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  29  to  31 ; 
Egyptian,  1868,  73  to  73};  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  1873,  66} 
to  66};  Khedive,  72|  to  72f;  French  Rentes,  58}  to  58};  ditto 
Six  per  Cents.,  1870,  103}  to  103};  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  93} 
to  93};  ditto  ^rip,  8  13-16  to  8  15-16  prem.  ex  div.;  Honduras, 
9  to  11;  Hungarian  Five  per  Cents.,  Old,  74}  to  74};  ditto, 
1873,  70  to  70}  ;  ditto,  Six  per  Cents.,  1873,  Scrip,  2}  to  2j  prem. ; 
Italian,  1861,  59}  to  69};  Mexican,  16  to  16}  ;  Paraguay,  33  to 
35  ex.  draw.;  Peruvian,  1870,  60}  to  60} ;  ditto,  1872,  49}  to  49} ; 
Portuguese,  45  to  45};  Russian,  1870,  97}  to  98}  ex  div;  ditto, 
1871,98}  to  99};  ditto,  1872,  98}  to  99;  ditto  Five  per  Cents., 
1873,  Scrip,  4}  to  4}  prem.;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  18}  to  18} ; 
San  Domingo,  22  to  24;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  1865,  38}  to 
38} ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  65}  to  55} ;  ditto  Six  per 
Cents.,  1869,  6l|to51};  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  64}  to  65}  ; 
and  Uruguay,  74}  to  75  ex  div. 

British  Railway  Shares: — Caledonian,  1051  to  106};  Great 
Eastern,  46}  to  46};  Great  Northern  “A,”  164}  to  165;  Great 
Western,  127^  to  127} ;  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  144}  to 
145}  ;  Brighton,  81}  to  81}  ex  div. ;  London  and  North-Western, 
152  to  1524;  London  and  South-Western,  110}  to  110};  London, 


Chatham,  and  Dover,  22  to  22};  ditto  Preference,  62  to 
62} ;  Metropolitan,  65}  to  65}  ex  dir. ;  Metropolitan  District, 
25}  to  25};  Midland,  134}  to  134};  North  British,  70}  to  70} 
ex  new ;  North-Eastern,  176}  to  176} ;  Sheffield,  76}  to  76 
ex  div. ;  South-Eastern,  106}  to  106|  ex  dir. ;  and  South-Eastern 
“A,”  881  to  881  ex  div. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  unavailahle 
Manusci'ipts.  These  may  he  recovered  at  tltt  Publishing 
Office^  if  a  desire  for  their  ^preservation  has  been  expressed 
by  the  Writers. 
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TO  THE 

EADIC.4L  ELECTORS  OF  THE  TOWER  HAMLETS. 


Gentlemen,— I  beg  to  thank  you  for  the  support  you  have  given  me 
during  the  recent  contest. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  result  of  the  poll  it  is  not  for  us  to  be  dis¬ 
heartened.  Remember,  that  we  have  bad  almost  to  create  a  new  party  out¬ 
side  the  old  parties,  and  that  after  one  week's  work,  without  either  can¬ 
vassers  or  postal  communication  with  electors,  we  polled  close  on  3,000 
votes.  Bear  in  mind  also  that  majorities  afford  no  tost  of  the  Justice  of  a 
cause ;  if  we  believe  iu  our  cause  our  single  thought  should  be— how  to 
stren^hen  it. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  state  the  causes  of  our  defeat. 

1.  The  profound  ignorance  and  apathy  concerning  national  affairs 

shown  by  a  large  portion  of  the  electoral  body,  and  consequently 
the  total  subordination  of  i>olitics  to  petty  Immediate  Interests 
and  personal  feeling. 

2.  Want  of  organisation. 

3.  The  virtual  disfranchisement  of  the  working  class  by  the  defective 

system  of  registration;  by  the  time  of  polling,  which  seems 
expressly  arranged  to  exclude  working  class  votes ;  and  by  the 
fictitious  lodger  f  ranchise. 


It  may  be  beyond  our  power  to  affect  the  first  cause,  all  that  we  can  do  in 
the  interim  between  now  and  the  next  election  is  incessantly  to  endeavour 
to  rouse  men  to  a  religious  sense  of  their  political  duty,  that  is  to  say  of 
their  duty  to  their  fellow  creatures,  and  to  shame  them  out  of  an  apathy 
which  is  fatal  to  all  progress. 

Organisation  would  be  unnecessary  if  political  apathy  did  not  exist ;  but 
where  it  does  exist  it  constitutes  the  main  element  of  auccess,  and  hence 
the  success  of;  the  Conservative  Candidate.  When  no  value  is  attached  to 
votes  they  are  to  be  obtained  in  proportion  to  the  trouble  which  is  taken  in 
collecting  them.  The  constituency  should  be  immediately  mapped  out. 
district  committees  formed,  and  steps  taken  to  ensure  the  registration  of 
voters. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Moderate  Liberals  of  the  Tower  Hamlets 
will,  at  the  next  election,  carry  into  practice  their  theory  of  moderation, 
and  accept  the  compromise  we  vainly  offered  this  time.  Let  them  reoognis«‘ 
that  Radical  thought  and  working-class  feeling  are  entitled  to  share  tlie 
representation,  and  we  can  then  enter  into  respectful  alliance  and  recover 
the  character  of  the  constituency. 

FREDK.  A.  MAXSE. 

67  Cromwell-road,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 


JEWING  MACHINES  of  Every  Description, 

^  from  £2  15s.  to  £25. 


THE  REGENT,  £2  iSs. 

Simple— Silent— Rapid— Durable. 

Twelve  Samples  of  Work  and  Prospectus  post  free. 
It  is  absurdly  claimed  for  almost  every 
Machine,  of  whatever  description  (chain , 
lock,  or  knotted  stitch),  that  it  is  superior 
to  all  others,  for  all  kinds  of  work. 

SMITH  and  CO.,  having  no  interest  in 
selling  any  particular  Machine,  are 
enabled  to  recommend  impartially  the 
one  best  suited  for  tbs  work  required  to 
be  done,  and  offer  this  GUARANTEE 
to  their  customers. — Any  Machine  sold 
by  them  may  EXCHANGED  after 
one  month’s  trial,  for  any  kind,  without 
charge  for  use. 


SMITH  and  CO.,  69  EDG WARE-ROAD, 

AND  4  CHARLES-STBEET,  SOHO,  LONDON. 
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fTHE  MANSION-HOUSE  BENGAL  FAMINE 

X  RELIEF  FUND. 

At  a  MEETING  held  in  the  Men  Mon- Home  on  TUESDAY,  the  10th 
InM.,  the  Right  Hon.  the  LORD  MAYOR,  M.P.,  in  the  chair,  the  following 
bosloeei  wee  traneacted,  Tiz. 

Letter!  from  Mr  John  Flemlnsr  and  Mr  J.  D.  Allcroft  were  read,  regret¬ 
ting  their  inability  to  be  pretent  on  thi*  oi  casion.  Mr  Nathaniel  de  Roths- 


It  wa«  retolved—  ^  ^  ^ 

1.  That  a  Subecriptlon  Fund  be  properly  organUed,  and  named  the 
*'  Ben^  Famine  Relief  Fund." 

2.  Tnat  the  following  gentlemen  be  appointed  as  a  Committee,  with  power 
to  add  to  their  number. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  LORD  MAYOR,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

Nathaniel  de  Rothschild.  Esq.,  M.P.  I  Professor  Fawcett. 


Alderman  Sir  8.  H.  Waterlo’w,  Bart.,  Mr  Dudley  Smith. 

M.P.  Mr  F.  W.  Heilgers. 

Mr  Alderman  Allen.  Mr  John  Fleming. 

Mr  Alderman  Stone.  Mr  A.  T.  J.  Petersen. 

Mr  Alderman  Finnis.  Mr  Wm.  Grant. 

Sir  Albert  Sassoon,  K.S.I.  Mr  J.  Northall  Laurie. 

3.  That  the  moneys  already  receired  be  deposited  in  the  Imperial  Bank. 

4.  Tl^t  the  public  be  requested,  by  adrertisement,  Ac.,  to  forward  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  Lord  Mayor.  ,  ^ 

6.  That  Mr  J.  R.  8.  Vine  be  appointed  secretary,  and  Mr  G.  J.  W. 
Winzar  cashier  to  the  fund,  pro  tern. 

0.  That  this  meeting  stand  adjourned  to  Monday,  the  16th  instant,  at 
3  p.m. 


nPHE 
X  RI 


MANSION-HOUSE  BENGAL  FAMINE 


RECEIVED  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  LORD  MAYOR,  to  whom  all  cheques 
or  orders  should  be  made  payable. 

All  Cash  payments  should  oe  made  in  the  prirate  Secretary's  otBce. 

'PHEATRE  ROYAL,  DRURY  LANE.— Sole  Lessee  and 

X  Manager,  F.  B.  CHATTZBtoN. — Every  evening,  Wednesday  (being 
Ash  Wednesday)  excepted,  the  great  romantic  s{K>ctacular  sensationu 
drama  of  AMY  ROBSART.  Amy  Robsart,  Miss  Edith  Stuart;  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Mias  Cicely  Nott;  Leicester,  Mr  H.  Sinclair;  Varney,  Mr  J. 
Ryder;  Flibbertigibbet.  Miss  Kate  Vaughan  ;  after  which  JACK  IN  THE 
BOX;  or  Harlequin  Little  Tom  Tucker,  Grand  Christmas  Comic  Panto¬ 
mime.  Doors  open  at  half-past  six,  commence  at  seven.  Prices  from 
Sixpence  to  Five  Guineas.  Morning  Performances  on  Tuesday  next, 
Feb.  17;  Saturday  next,  Feb.  21;  W^nesday,  Feb.  25;  and  Saturday, 
Feb.  28.  Children  and  iMhoola  at  half-price  to  all  parts  of  the  Theatre, 
Upper  Gallery  excepted,  on  payment  at  the  doors  (Morning  Performances 


only).  Doors  open  at  half- past  one,  commence  at  two. 
from  ten  till  five  daily. 


)x-offlce  open 


Royal  institution  of  great  Britain, 

Albemarle-street,  Piccadilly,  W. 

R.  B08W0RTH  SMITH.  M.A.,  wiU  THIS  DAY,  Saturday, Feb.  14,  at 
3  o'clock,  begin  a  Course  of  Four  Lectures  on  "  Mohammed  and  Mohamme¬ 
danism."  Subscription  to  this  Course,  Half-a-Guinea. 

Professor  TYNDALL,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  will  on  TUESDAY  NEXT, 
Feb.  17,  at  3  o'clock,  bei^n  a  Course  of  Six  Lectures  on  the  "  Physical 
Properties  of  Liquids  and  Gases."  Subscription  to  this  Course,  One 
Guinea ;  for  all  the  Courses  in  the  Season,  Two  Guineas. 

TO  YOUNG  ENGLISH  LADIES.— A  German  lady 

who  has  passed  many  years  in  Paris  wishes  to  REC'KIVE  into  her 
house  a  limited  number  of  young  ladies  who  are  desirous  of  acquiring  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  German  and  French  Languogea  Reference  to 
Rev.  Brooke  Herford,  Manchester.  For  particulars  address,  Fralilein 
A.  Richter,  Ascanische  Strasse,  Dessau,  Anhalt,  Germany. 

SUNDAY  LECTURE  S  OCIETY.  — Twenty- 

four  Lectures  (in  three  series),  ending  3rd  May,  1874,  will  be  given  at 
8T  GEORGE’S  HALL.  LANGHAM-PLACE.  On  SUNDAY  afternoon, 
the  15th  of  February,  1874,  commencing  at  Four  o'clock  precisely,  EDWARD 
CLODD.  Esq.  F.K.A.S.,  on  “The  I’rimitive  Condition  of  Man,  as  evi¬ 
denced  chiefly  by  I're-historic  remains  in  Europe.’* 

Annual  Subscription,  £1.  Payment  at  the  door One  Penny,  Sixpence, 
and  (reserved  seats),  One  Shilling. 

Clerical,  medical,  and  general  life 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

13  St  James's-square,  London,  S.W. 

City  Branch:  Mansion-house  Buildings,  E.C. 

FINANCIAL  RESULTS. 

The  Annual  Income,  steadily  increasing,  exceeds  ...  ...  £240,000 

The  Assurance  Fund,  safely  invested,  is  over  ...  ...  £1,880,000 

The  New  Policies  in  the  last  year  were  457,  assuring  ...  ...  £304,457 

The  New  Annual  Premiums  were  ...  ...  ...  ...  £9,770 

The  Itonus  added  to  Policies  in  January,  1872,  was  ...  ...  £323,871 

The  Total  Claims  by  Death  paid  amount  to  ...  ...  ...  £3,169,601 

The  subsisting  Assurances  and  Bonuses  amount  to  ...  ...  £5,773,144 


The  Annual  Income,  steadily  increasing,  exceeds  ...  ...  £240,000 

The  Assurance  Fund,  safely  invested,  is  over  ...  ...  £1,880,000 

The  New  Policies  in  the  last  year  were  457,  assuring  ...  ...  £304,457 

The  New  Annual  Premiums  were  ...  ...  ...  ...  £9,770 

The  Itonus  added  to  Policies  in  January,  1872,  was  ...  ...  £323,871 

The  Total  Claims  by  Death  paid  amount  to  ...  ...  ...  £3,160,601 

The  subsisting  Assurances  and  Bonuses  amount  to  ...  ...  £5,773,144 

DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES. 

Credit  of  half  the  first  five  annual  I'remiums  allowed  on  whole-term 
Policitw  on  healthy  Lives  not  over  60  years  of  age. 

Endowment  Assurance's  granted,  without  I'roflts,  payable  at  death  or  on 
attaining  a  specified  age. 

Invalid  Lives  assured  at  rates  proportioned  to  the  risk. 

Claims  paid  thirty  days  after  proof  of  death. 

REPORT,  1873. 

The  49th  Annual  Report  Just  issued,  and  the  Balance  Sheets  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1873,  as  rendered  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  can  be  obtained  at 
either  of  the  Society's  Offices,  or  of  any  of  its  Agents. 

GEORGE  CUTCLIFFE,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 

MOST  SUCCESSFUL  REMEDIES  FOR  CONSUMPTION.  WASTING 
AND  INDIGESTION,  ARE  *  ’ 

panoreatio  emulsion  and  pancreatine, 

As  attested  by  reports  from  Mt  dical  Men  who  have  made  the  subjects  their 
Hpeclai  study.  The  lives  of  Consumptive  Persons  are  prolonged,  the  appetite 
strength,  and  welglit  are  increased,  digestion  promoted,  and  the  genera] 
condition  of  the  body  improved.  ^ 

Bottles  from  28.  to  21s.  of  the  Manufacturers, 

MOORE,  143  New  Bond-street,  London.  W.,  and  of  all 
T  »“PP*y  savory  and  MOORE'S  DATURA 
TATL  LA.  Specific  for  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  ftc. 


From 

Brtndlgf 


OVERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  -nj 

ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for  *** 

From  South-  From  Venice  Prom 

ampton.  (calling  at  Ancona).  Brtndi«i 

GIBRALTAR  )  Every  Thursday,  _  **' 

MALTA  ^  >  at  2  p.m. 

>  Every  Thursday,  f  Every  Friday  /  Every  Mondav 
BOMBAY  >  at  2  p.m.  t  morning.  X  at  6 

GALLE  I 

MADRAS  1  Thursday,  Feb.  ( Friday  morning,  /Monday,  Feb  » 

CALCUTTA  I  12  and  26,  at  Feb.  20,  and  and  March  s 

PENANG  )  2  p.m.,  and-^  March  6,  and-  at  5  a.m.. 

SINGAPORE  every  alternate  eveiw  alternate  every  altenuS 

CHINA  I  Thursday.  1.  Friday.  Mondav  ^ 

JAPAN 


Thursday,  Feb. 
12  and  26,  at 
2  p.m.,  and 

every  alternate 
Thursday. 

Thursday,  Feb. 
12.  at  2  p.m., 
A  every  fourth 
Thursday. 


March  6,  and 
eveiw  alternate 
Friday. 


every  altenuu 
Monday. 


Monday,  Mar.  9 
at  5  a.m.,  oad 

fourth 

Monday, 


Thursday,  Feb.  Friday  morning,  Monday,  Mar  9 
AUSTRALIA  1*2,  at  2  p.m.,  Feb.  20.  and  at  5  a.m., 

NEW  ZEALAND  ■  fc  every  fourth  ‘  every  fourth  every  fourth 

Thursday.  Friday.  Monday, 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  from  the  eastwarrl  of  Suet 
returning  by  the  Company's  Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their 
arrival. 

Passengers  arc  now  booked  through,  viA  Bombay,  to  the  principal 
Railway  Stations  in  India,  and  through  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are 
issued  at  the  Company's  Office.  Tickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be 
obtained  from  Messrs  LEBE A  U  and  CO.,  6  Billiter-street  (South  Italian 
Ridlway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  Informatloa 
apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices.  122  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. ;  and  for 
I^ssenger  and  Parcel  business  only,  at  25  Cockspur-street,  S.W. 

Good  cabinet  FURNITURR— in  order  to  furniah 

Houses  completely,  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  basin  addition  to  his 
other  Stock : 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 

WA8HSTANDS . wide  3ft.  .3ft.  6in.  4ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  158.  6d.  20s,  6d.  24s.  Od. 

Beet  PoUshed  nine .  288.  6d,  328.  Od.  36s.  Od, 

Mahogany,  Circular,  Marble-tops .  26s.  Od.  35e.  Od.  — 

Best  do.,  Square  do . . .  63s.  Od.  70$.  Od.  87a  6d. 

DRAWERS  . wide  3ft.  3ft.  61n.  4ft. 

Good  Maple  or  O^ .  28a  Od.  37b.  Od.  55a  Od. 

Best  Polished  Pine  .  678.  Od.  72s.  6d.  95a  Od. 

Best  Mahogany .  73a.  6d.  058.  Od.  130s.  Od. 

DRESSING  TABLES . wide  3ft.  3ft.  6in.  4a 

Good  Maple  or  Oak  .  17a  Od.  2l8.  6d.  25a  Od. 

Best  polished  Pine . - .  25e.  6d.  29a  Od.  338  Od. 

Best  Mahogany  Drawers . 45a  Od.  478.  6d.  55a  Od. 

WARDROBES,  with  Drawers,  Trays,  and 

Hanging  Space . wide  4ft  4a  6in.  5ft 

Good  Ma^e  or  Oak . lOSa  Od.  115e.  Od.  127a  6d. 

Best  Polished  Pine .  175s.  Od.  lOOs.  Od.  200a  Od. 

Best  Mahogany .  230b.  Od.  255a  Od.  2iK)a  ud. 

American  Ash,  Birch,  Pitch,  Pine,  Ac.,  in  proportion. 
DINING-ROOM  FURNITURE. 

Mahogany  Chaira,  covered  in  leather, 

Htuffed  horsehair .  30s.  Od.  358.  Od.  428.  Od. 

Mahogany  Coaches  . 1058.  Od.  1458.  Od.  21Us.  Od. 

Mahogany  Dining  Tables,  telescope 


.3It  6in. 
20a  6d. 
328.  Od. 
35a  Od. 
708.  Od. 
3ft.  6in. 
37a  Od. 
72s.  6d. 
05a  Od. 
3ft  6in. 
21s.  6d. 
29a  Od. 
478.  6d. 

4a  6in. 
1158.  Od. 
1908.  Od. 
255a  Od. 


4ft 

24a  Od. 
36a  Od. 

87a  6d. 
4fl. 

55a  Od. 
95a  Od. 
130s.  Od. 
4a 

25a  Od. 
338  Od. 
55a  Od. 

5ft 

127a  6d. 
200a  Od. 
2iK)a  ud. 


30s.  Od. 

358.  Od. 

428.  Od. 

scope 

1058.  Od. 

1458.  Od. 

21Us.0d. 

1358.  Od. 

1558  Od. 

190s.  Od. 

4ft.  6in. 

5ft. 

Oft 

.wide 

£0  0s. 

£10  08. 

£11  lOl. 

£10  58. 

£15  158. 

£23  Os. 

37b  6d. 

658.  to  ISOa 

DRAWING-ROOM  FURNITURE. 

Conchea  Settees,  Ottomans,  Easy  and  Fancy  Chairs, 

Centre  Tables,  Work  Tables,  Occasional  Tables, 

Card  Tables,  Chiffoniers  and  Cabinets, 

Davenports,  Whatnots,  Music  Cabinets  and  Stools. 

The  above  in  Walnut,  Black  and  Gold,  and  Fancy  Woods. 

Gilt  Console  Tables  and  Pier  Glasses. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appoint¬ 
ment  to  H.  R.  H .  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards 
of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices  ana  Plans 
of  the  30  Large  Show  Rooms,  post  free. — 39  Oxford-street,  W.;  1,  1a,  2,3, 
and  4  Nowman-strect ;  4,5,  and  6  Perry’s-place ;  and  1  Newraan-yard, 
London,  W.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  tbs 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will 
always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


KINAHAN'S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

upHIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is 
X  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled, 
perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  Red  seal.  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot - 
20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 

A  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance, 

With  a  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion,  by  using 
THE  CELEBRATED 

UNITED  SEaVICE  SOAP  TABLETS. 

4d.  and  6d.  each. 

Manufactured  by  J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH,  LAMBETH- 
Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 

DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  port 
solution  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDI  Ti  of  the  STOMACH* 
HEARTBURN.  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION  ;  and  as  tbe 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  'ot 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond-street,  Loodoir 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


-ACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

is  the  KOST  ECONOMICAL  condstent  with  quality.' 


YEARS  of  SUCCESS  have  proved  beyond 

question  that 


gEVENTY 


S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

;  post  free,  containing  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices 
Fire-irons,  Fumislnng  Ironmongery,  Slack's  Nickel  and 
;d  Wares,  Table-Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish 


RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGEnS  TO  HER  MAJESTT, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 

SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of 

pure  Silver  over  Space’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on 


DR  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE. 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 


O  pure  Silver  over  Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on 
Chemical  Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whiteness  of  Silver, 
which  renders  it,  as  a  basis  for  Electro-Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can 
be  produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years*  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its 
durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


Advice  to  Invalids.— If  you  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free 
from  headache,  relief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  assuage  the 
weary  achings  of  protracted  disease,  invigorate  the  nervous  media,  and 
regulate  the  circulating  systems  of  the  bo<W,  you  will  provide  yourself  with 
that  marvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (Member 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  London),  to  whidi  he  gave  the  name  of 


12  Table  Forks . 
12  Dessert  do.  .. 
12  Table  Spoons 
12  Dessert  da  .. 
12  Tea  do.  .. 
2  Salt  do.  .. 
I  Mustard  do.  .. 
6  Egg  do.  .. 
1  Gravy  do.  .. 
1  Soup  Ladle  .. 
1  Fish  Knife  .. 

1  Butter  Knife.. 

2  Sauce  Ladles.. 
1  Sugar  Sifter.. 
1  Sugar  Tongs.. 


CHLORODYNE, 


and  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and 
valuable  remedy  ever  discovered. 


CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Congbs,  Consumption, 
Bronchitis,  Asthma. 


Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal 
diseases.  Diphtheria,  Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 
CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhcea,  and  is  the  only  specific 
in  Cholera  and  Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attars  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria, 
Palpitation,  and  Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  m  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout, 

'  Cancer.  Toothache,  Ac. 


OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 


ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be 
re-silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 


SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from 
7s.  6d. ;  hip  baths,  from  158. ;  pen  batba,  ISs.  6d.;  sets  of  toilet  ware.  168. 


SLACK  S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and 

Block-tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  com¬ 
mencing  at  18s.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  288.  Silver  Pattern, 
with  electro-plated  handles,  498. 


CLACK’S  ‘‘STRAND”  RAZOR  excels  all  others. 

O  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the 
money  returned  if  not  approved  of. 


Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  .‘la.  6d.  to  6s. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lOs.  to  SOs. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  658.  to  120s. 
Bed-room  Fire-irons,  3b.  to  58.  9d. 
Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  6d.  to  60s. 
Improved  Coal- boxes,  4s.  6d.  to  308. 
Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  188.  6d.  to  858. 
Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  45b.  to  958. 
Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  9s.  6d.  to  SOs. 
Papier  Mach^  ditto,  SOs.  to  958. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6e.  6d.  to  14s.  6d. 


SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY 

REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  .  .  .  8  110 

Large  Set  .  .  .  .  24  19  0 


without  one. 


EICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STRAND.  W. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 


CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street.  W. 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-8treet. 
Established  1807. 


*•*  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  Collet  of  Physicians  that  he  had 
received  a  despatch  from  her  Majesty’s  ConsuTat  Manilla,  to  tlie  elTect  that 
Cholera  has  been  raging  fearfully,  and  that  the  ONLY  remedy  of  any  ser¬ 
vice  was  CHLORODYNE.— See  Zoitcef,  Dec.  31,  1864. 


CAUTION.— BKWABB  OP  PIBACT  AND  IMITATIONS. 


Cruet  Frames,  18s.  6d.  to  708. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  708.  to  2008. ; 
Comer  Dishes,  £6158.  the  Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  258.  to  508.;  an(i 
every  article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 


Caution.— Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr  J.  Coliis 
Bbownb  was  undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE  ;  that  the  story 
of  the  Defendant,  Freeman,  was  deliberately  untrue,  which  he  regretted  to 
say  had  been  sworn  to.— See  Timet,  13th  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  Is.  lid.,  28.  9d.,  48.  6d.  None  is  genuine  without  the 
words,  “  DR  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE”  on  the  Govern, 
ment  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  testimony  accompanies  each  Bottle. 


Sole  Manufacturer,  J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury,  London. 


ttention  to  their  superior  method  of 
>roce88  goods,  however  old,  can  be 
ven  for  re-plating. 


THE  “  WOBCESTEBSHIBE.’ 


SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.— IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles, 
and  to  balance. 

1  St  size.  2nd  size.  .3rd  size. 

1  Dozen  .  .  £0  16  0  .£1  O  0  .  £1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.056.060 


Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “The  only  Good  Sauce,”  Improves  the 
appetite,  and  aids  digestion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 


Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS*  SAUCE.  Beware  of  Imitations,  and  see 
the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  ali  bottles  and  labels. 


Messrs  SLACK  have  been  (^lebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manu¬ 
facture  of  Table  Knives. 


Agents — CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ;  and  sold  by  all  Dealers 
in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 


E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
{Station  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore- 
street.  Cavendish-square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman-square),  and 
18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 
e. prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many 
,  signed  ”  Elizabeth  Lazenby,  ” 


ROWLANDS’  MACASSAR  OIL 

Prevents  Hair  from  falling  off  or  turning  Grey,  strengthens  weak  Hair, 
cleanses  it  from  Scurf  and  DandrilT,  and  makes  it  Beautifully  Soft,  Pliable, 
and  Glossy.  For  Children,  it  is  especially  recommended  as  forming  the 


ana  tiiossy,  J*  or  cntinren,  it  is  especially  recomraenaet 
basis  of  a  Beautiful  Head  of  Hair. — Price  38.  6d.  and  7b 
(equal  to  4  small),  lOs.  6d.,  and  double  that  size,  2ia 


ROWLANDS’  KALYDOR 


Exerts  the  most  soothing,  cooling,  and  purifying  action  on  the  Skin,  eradi¬ 
cates  Freckles,  Tan,  Pimples,  Spots,  Discolouration,  and  other  Cutaneous 
Visitations,  and  renders 


THE  SKIN  SOFT,  CLEAR,  AND  BLOOMING. 

Price  48.  6d.  and  8s.  6d.  per  bottle. 


ROWLANDS’  ODONTO, 


Or  Pearl  Dentifrice,  compounded  of  Oriental  Ingredients,  is  of  inestimable 
value  in  Improving  and  Beautifying  the  Teeth,  Strengthening  the  Gums, 
and  in  rendering  the  Breath  Pure  and  Fragrant.  It  eradicates  Tartar  from 
the  Teeth,  removes  spots  of  incipient  decay,  and  polishes  and  preserves  the 
Enamel,  to  which  it  imparts  a  pearl-like  whitenesa— Price  28.  9d.  per  box. 


Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers  everywhere. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— Restorer  of  Health. — Man¬ 
kind  is  waylaid  on  all  sides,  by  the  canses  of  disease  at  all  seasons. 


JLX  kind  is  waylaid  on  all  sides,  by  the  canses  of  disease  at  all  seasons. 
The  winter  unless  vigilantly  guarded  against  is  a  peccant  promoter  of  mis¬ 
chief  in  the  human  system.  This  medicine  concc'Utrates  in  a  surprisiog 
manner  all  the  artificial  means  of  purifying,  regulating,  and  strengthening 
the  animal  powers.  Holloway's  Pills  have  for  many  years  enjoyed  the 
most  extensive  patronage,  and  have  had  .testimonials  awarded  to  them 
which  speak  volumes  in  their  praise.  In  many  cases  these  pills  seem  to 
exercise  a  specific  effect  over  diseases,  which  is  manifested  by  the  com¬ 
fortable  feelings  of  the  patient,  and  by  the  iimprovement  in  the  cnaracter  of 
all  the  secretions.  The  pills  act  mildly,  yet  effectively  on  tne  bowels. 
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IMPERIAL  TIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Inrested,  £700.000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


13  Great  Mablbobouoh-strebt. 


Prompt  and  liberal  loss  settlements. 
Insurances  effected  In  all  parts  of  the  World. 


Secrctarici 


/GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL, 
IJOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD. 


TO  INVESTORS. 


SAFE  INVESTMENTS. 


DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  15  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNU3L 


JOHN  STUART  MILL: 


HIS  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 
Coniisting  of  Articles,  with  Additions,  reprinted  from 
‘  The  Examiner  ’  of  May  17. 


Reprinted  from  the  'EXAMINER*  of  January  4  and  11. 


PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 


THE  WOMAN  QUESTION. 


PAPERS  REPRINTED  FROM  THE  ‘ EXAMINER.' 


L— THE  FEMALE  FRANCHISE. 

II.— WOMEN’S  ELECTORAL  DISABILITIES. 

III. — WORDS  OF  WEIGHT. 

IV. — THE  VICE  OF  CONTENTMENT. 

V.-WOMEN  AND  WAR. 

VI.— WOMEN  AND  WORK. 

VII.— DOWRIES. 

VIII.— THE  LAW  OF  BREACH  OF  PROMISE. 

lX.-TllK  NOVEL- READING  DISEASE. 

X.— RISING  IN  LIFE. 

XL— THE  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

XII.— MOTHERS*  WRONGS. 


HURST  &  BLACKETTS 


PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE  Lombard-street  and  Charing- 

cross,  London.  Eatabliahed  1782. 


NEW  WORKS. 


VOLS.  III.  AND  IV.  OP.  THE 


HISTORY  of  TWO  QUEENS:  CATHARINE 

of  ARAGON  and  ANNE  BOLEYN.  By  W.  HKPWORTH  DIXON 
Demy  8vo,  308.,  COMPLETING  THE  WORK. 


LIFE  of  the  RIGHT  HON.  SPENCER 

PERCEVAL;  Including  hia  Correspondence.  By  his  Grandson 
SPENCER  WALPOLE.  2  vols.,  8vo,  with  Portrait,  308. 


Bead  SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR  (post  free). 

FEBRUARY  EDITION  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages). 


“  A  very  useful,  a  very  honest,  and  a  very  interesting  political  biography  ” 
— Pall  MM  Gazette. 


LODGE’S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE 


CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 
Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing 
most  reliable  information  to  Investors.  It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and 
safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Prices,  Reports, 
Dividends,  Ac.  Ac.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways, 
Debentures,  Banks,  Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
Telegraph  and  kliscellaneous  Shares.  Ac. 

MESSRS  SHARP  A  CO..  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS, 

33  POULTBT,  LONDON.  ESTABLISHBD  1852. 

Banxirs:  London  and  Wbstminstbr,  Lothbcbt,  London,  E.C. 


for  1874,  UNDER  THE  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE  OF  HER 
MAJESTY.  CORRECTED  BY  THE  NOBILITY.  AND  CON- 
TAINING  ALL  THE  NEW  CREATIONS.  1  vol.,  with  the  Arms 
beautifully  engraved,  gilt  edges.  3l8. 6d.  bound. 

**  A  work  which  corrects  all  errors  of  former  works.  It  is  a  most  useful 
publication  .**— Times. 

**  A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the 
aristocracy  of  the  Morning  Poet. 


MY  RECOLLECTIONS,  from  1806  to  1873. 

By  Lord  WILLIAM  PITT  LENNOX.  2  vols.,  8vo,  30s. 


TO  INVESTORS.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.^S 

MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVESTMENTS, published  on  the  first 
Thursday  in  each  month,  contains  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  8to«'k  and  Snare  and  Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 


of  safe  Investments  payini' from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  Gd.  per  copy,  or 
bs.  annually.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  3  Royal  Exchange-buildings, 
London.  E.C. 


Exchange-buildings, 


NATHANIEL  VAUGHAN :  PRIEST  and 

HAN.  By  FREDRRIKA  MACDONALD. 


BROKEN  BONDS.  By  Hawley  Smaet, 

Author  of  ‘  Breezie  Langton,*  *  False  Cards,’  Ac. 


VICTOR  and  VANQUISHED.  By  Mast 

CECIL  HAY.  3  Tob. 

“  A  pretty  story.  The  interest  is  well  sustained.*’— i^ecfo/or. 


A  SKETCH  OF  HIS  LIFE.  By  H.  R.  Fox  Bouaxa. 

HIS  CAREER  AT  THE  INDIA  HOUSE.  By  W.  T.  Thobxton, 
C.B. 

HfS  MORAL  CHARACTER.  By  HvanaaT  Srawcaa. 

HIS  BOTANICAL  STUDIES.  By  Henbt  TaiXBK,  M.B. 

HI.S  MISCELLANEOUS  CRITICISMS.  By  Williak  Mihto.M.A. 
HIS  WORK  IN  PHILOSOPHY.  By  J.  H.  Law. 

HIS  STUDIES  IN  MORALS  AND  JURISPRUDENCE:  By 
Professor  W.  A,  Hunter,  M.A. 

HIS  WORK  IN  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  Professor  J.  E. 
Cairnks,  M.A. 

HIS  INFLUENCE  AT  THE  UNIVERSITIES.  By  Professor 
Uenrt  Kawcitt,  M.P. 

HIS  INFLUENCE  AS  A  PRACTICAL  POLITICIAN.  By  Mrs 
Fawcett. 

HIS  RELATION  TO  POSITIVISM.  By  Fbedebic  Harrison. 
HIS  l*OSITION  AS  A  PHILOSOPHER.  By  Professor  W.  A. 
Hunter,  M.A. 

toorthbr  with 


TRANSMIGRATION.  By  Mortimer  Collins. 


“ADVICE  TO  LAND  REFORMERS.*’  and  “SHOULD  PUBLIC 
BODIES  BE  REQUIRED  TO  SELL  THEIR  LANDS?”  By  J.  S.  Mill. 


COMPLETION  OF  FORSTER’S  LIFE  OF  DICKENS. 

This  day  is  published,  demy  8vo,  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  price  16t., 


THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS. 


Of  all  Booksellers;  or,  by  Post,  Is.  2d.,  direct  from  E.  DALLOW, 
*  EXAMINER  *  Office,  7  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


By  JOHN  FORSTER. 

VOL.  III.,  1852-1870. 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


REYNELL’S  PRINTING  OFFICE. 


ESTABLISHED  1735. 


PRINTING  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
NEWSPAPERS, 


“  The  Papon  reprinted  from  the  Eraminer,  and  entitled  ‘  The 
Woman  Question,*  embrace  a  great  variety  of  topics  connected  with  this 
Important  subjei^t.  Some  of  these  topics  are  treated  in  a  very  able  and 
original  manner,  and  the  Papers,  though  short,  are  eminently  sugges¬ 
tive.  .  .  .  TLe  pamphlet  merits  the  serious  attention  of  every  sensible 


BOOK-WORK, 

MAGAZINES, 

PAMPHLETS, 


SOCIETIES*  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS, 
CATALOGUES,  Ac.  Ac. 


man,  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  it  does  not  open  the  minds  of  many 
to  new  views  on  this  great  subject.”— 2’Ae  Metropolitan. 


88  pages,  8vo,  price  Is.,  by  post,  Is.  2d. ;  cloth,  28.,  by  post,  28. 2d. 
£.  DALLOW,  7  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


ESTIMATES  BT  POST,  OB  ON  APPLICATION  TO 


14,  15,  1C,  LITTLE  PULTENEY-STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


P“Reoey-8tPwt,  in  the  Parish  of  St  James’s,  Westminster,  and  Published  by 
EDWARD  DALLOW,  at  7  bottthampton-street.  Strand,  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.— Satusdat,  February  14,  1874. 


COLONEL  DACRE.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Caste.’ 

“  There  is  much  that  is  attractive  both  in  Colonel  Dacre  and  the  simple- 
hearti  girl  whom  he  honours  with  his  lo\’e."—Athenceum. 


The  BLUE  RIBBON.  By  the  Author  of 

•ST  OLAVE’S.’tc.  3to1«. 

“  An  admirable  story.  The  character  of  the  heroine  is  original,  and  aa 
interest  is  cast  round  her  which  never  flags.”— Posf. 


“  Mr  Collins  has  produced  a  story'  that  ought  to  be  read,  and  every  word 
of  it  to®.  The  interest  never  flags.” — Morning  Post. 


OUT  of  COURT.  By  Mrs  Cashel  Hoey, 

Author  of  •  A  Golden  Sorrow,*  Ac.  3  vols.  [Just  ready. 
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